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1 The work described in this, report, undertaken under the terms of Contract 

s Number 20-11-7^-18, was a- joint research effort by The Urban Institute aad the 

American Institutes for Research. Although the primafcy responsibility foif pre- ^ 

paring this report, fell, under the contractual terms, to' The Urban Institute,^ 

the contribution of American Institutes for Research* staff was Important enougtr 

to* me^rit joint-authorship. * j 

More specifically? Herbert Rubenstein #f the ^American Institutes for 

Research was responsible for the work summarized in Chapters, II and VII; 

Harold .Sheppard of the 'American Institutes^ for Research supervised the work 

* * 
of Rubenstein and had primaty responsibility for tfie work summarized in 

Chapter III; Melvin Jones of The Urban Institute w4s responsible for the work 

# i 

— * * 

in Chapter IV; Charles 0. Thorpe, Jr. of The Urban Institute^was responsible 

for the work In Chapter V; and Chapter yi was prepared by Alan«Fechter of The 

Urban Institute. As Project Manager, Fechter also was responsible for the 

overall coordination of the effort and for the quality of the final report. 

the size of this report required a rather ^unique method. of packaging. 

The eight chapters of the report are organized into three volumes. Volume I 

T contains Chapter T, an overview and summary of the entire report. Volume II 

contains Chapter. II, a lonig chapter which describes methods and detailed 

* ■ ♦* 

findings with respect to activities, ^the^ job-creation ^potential an5 related 

characteristics. Volume IH contains the remainder of the report, Chapters III^ 

through VIII, which describe our findings with respect to priorities among 1 

= projects, indirect employment effects, skill imbalances, administrative and 

operational issues, and a concluding chapter, Chapter VIII, *wh4ch* Summarizes 

overall findings, conclusions, and recommendations. 



In addition to this report, the following series* of papers have been 

developed as part of this project and could be"made available to those who 

^re interested in the more technical details of this study: « / * 

Melvin Jones, "Direct and Indirect Employment Effects of Public 
. Employmeijt Programs: An Application of' Input-Output ^Models to 

Assess ^j^lbyment Effects by Skill," Working Papfcr 3619-3, Wash- , 
Ington, D.C., The Urban Institute, 1978; . 

Herbert,. Rub ens tein, "Administrative and Operational Barriers to 
Pub'lic Job Creation: Evidence Based on Field Visits," Working x 
Paper 3619-5, Washington, D.C., The Urban Institute, 1978b; and 

Charles 0. Thorpe, Jr., "Target Groups to be Served* by Public 
Job Creation Programs: Their Characteristics and Their Cyclical 
Sensitivity," Working Paper 3619-4, Washington, -D.C.* The Urban 
> Institute,- 1978. , * 

These papers will be available through the National Technical Information 

Services as well as The Urban Institute. A large number* of people have bfcen 

* * ! 

' * 1 * * 

instrumental in making this study possible. It is difficult to begin to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the large number oil public officials, employees, 
and repres6ntatives in the hundreds of public .and prrratp organizations and 
agencies we visited who cooperated with us and provided us with the information 
that was used In this study. Our failure to do so should in no way be construed 
as n&nimizing their valuable contributions; rather, it^ should be construed as ^ur 
deference to pragmatic and logistic reasons in trying tq keep the Preface within 
manageable -proportion. j * \/ ^ 

Particular debts of gratitude ate due to Albert Mapou and Thomas Bruening 
of tfte Department^ of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, Office o^ 
Policy Evaluation and Research, for their continual guidance and support through- 

out the.project and for their helpful comments on what must have seemed atf.end- 

% 

less flow of chapter revisions in the process of completing this report. *The 
authors are also grateful for the constructive comments on early dtaft material 
in this report by William Barnes, National Commission for Manpower Policy; lee 

i 
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Bawden and Robert Harris of fhe Urban Institute; Howard Rosen, Office^of 

Policy Evaluation and Research, and John Palmer, Brookings Institution. 

J f > 
Assistance in the field efforts was -provided by Tania Romashko, Larry 

j f ' 

Passarell, and Andrea Chasen, American Institutes for Research* Earl Wright 

A 

Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, provided useful advice on how to 
structure our field visits. Research assistance^ and copy editing were 
provided by Alice Wade, Urban Inat^ute. Computer assistance w^s provided 
by Tito de la Garza and Roger Kohn, Urban Institute. Rqbert Havemat\ and . 
Irwin Garfinkel, Institute for Research on 'Poverty, University of ttf^feonsin, 

were helpful in arranging "for the use .of the Golladay-Haveman simulation model. 

. r • ' 

Micfiael Watts, Institute for Research on Poverty, worked closely with Melvin 

Jones in modifying the simulation model to suit our requirements and in pro- 

* * 

ducing outputs f^om t&is model. George Chow, Urban Institute^ worked with 

Charles Thorpe in generating the estimates of target group populations in 
* * * 

Chapter V» Penny Rosenwasser, Urban *Instftufc<i, assisted/in the preparation 
of the reference section. * * 

Last, but by no means least, a special acknowledgment 1 is due to Yuri 
Maya das who typed the many drafts of eacti chapter of this report as we 
attempted to give a multiple-author product the appearance of consistency. 
It is fair to gay that this report would not have been possible without her. 
Her tireless, patidtt, and conscientious efforts wer6 truly above and beyond 
the call of duty. * 
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' Thfe purpdse of this study was to assesj^he feasibility of large-scale, . 
countercyclical public job-creation. A mjSpConcern was with, the assertion 
that a public job-creation program is limited in its potential capacity to 
^> expand by tbfc amotmt of meaningful activity. The central issue examined was: 
How many activ^ties^ could be undertaken? 

An additional concern was with the characteristics of these activities* - 

* 

We wanted to estimate the number of jobs that could be created and the costs 
of . these activities. Thia itiformation was expected to be useful in furthex; 
atudies of the relative Merits of public job-creation activity to determine 
whether such activity was indeed "better 19 and therefore desirable. We also 
examined other dimensions of the activities—their labor-intensity, their 
skill-mix, their degree of political acceptability, etc.— which might contri- 
bute "to a more thorough analysis of the benefits and costs expected from these 
activities. \ ^ * ' 

*■ * 

In estimating tke job-creation potential of these activities, an attempt 
was made to be more comprehensive than past studies by considering both onsite 
and off site job-creation. The latter is expected to arise from onsite pur- 
chases of nonlabor inputs and through second-round expenditures induced by 

- the onsite labor and nonlabor purchases. 

f 

Consideration was also given to a particular , aspect of indirect costs— the 
potential inflationary pressure that could be generated as a result of labor 
shortage? that might emerge as a consequence of these activities* To assess 
these shortages, estimates of the aggregate number of jobs created and the 
distribution of these jobs by skill (major occupation group) were compared with 
estimates of the aggregate supply of labor available to fill these Jobs and the 
distribution jjf, this supply by comparable skills. 

. Finally, general administrative and organizational issues that might pose 
significant barriers to implementation of these activities were reviewed and 
attempts were made to link some of these to particular types of activity. 

gathered bj| means of field visits 'in Washington— with 
rous federal government officials and representatives of over 50 national 
organizations, ranging, from Goodwill Industries to the National Education _ 
Association— and in 24 counties located in eight 'of the ten federal regions* 

Iti addition, correspondence was conducted and/or meetings were held 
with federal government officials and representatives from a large number* 

» « 
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of national organizations. 



The meetings, both in Washington, and in the local communities, focused 
on$l) identifying activities that might provide meaningful work, <2) deter- 
mining priorities among these activities* and (3) identifying current err 
expected problems in (a) implementing ksE projects, (b)* running the projects, 
(c) phasing out the projects/ m 



r 



Data were also collected during these visits on the costs, labot intensity, 



skill-mix, and job-creation potential of the public service and public works 
^activities identifies as likely csu&did^tes for large-scale expansion. Secondary 
sources, such as PSE project data summaries, various government reports, program 
budgets, program planning documents, ^and evaluations, previous studies such as 
the National Manpower Survey of the Criminal Justice System, and a number ,of 
surveys conducted specifically for .this resear,ctf project by particular national? 
organizations, als^> provided us with useful data. X 
Major findings are summarized below: 

1. The study identified 233 potential job-creation activities in 21 dif- 
ferent program areas. TJjis list of activities, together with the summary of 
their characteristics contained in this study, should provide valuable guidance 
to prime sponsors and other program administrators charged with the responsi^ 
bility for developing such activities. The largest number of activities were 
in the following program areas:, public works (37), e^teonmental quality (31), 
"education (27>, social services (27), and criminal justi6eV(24) . 

Estimates of onsite jobs and costs could be generated for 115 activities. 

These 115 activities were estimated capable of generating 3 million onsite jobs 

* 

at a budgetary cost of $46 billion, or slightly more, than $15,000 per onsite * 
job. These per-job costs ranged as low as ( $8,000 for cultural activities (in- 
cluding musetfms and public libraries) to as high as $41,000 for public works. 

A large number of additional onsite jobs could have been created by tHe 118 

# 

projects for which estimates could not be generated. These estimates of poten- 
tial iob-creatiou presented here should, theref ore, % be Considered. quite conser- 
vative on this account.. However, while both the 115, and the 233 activities 
a^e technically* feasible, they may not be the best way to allocate scarce 
government resources. Thd value of sjpe of these activities may not be suffi-^ 
cient to justify their co^ts. And, for other activities, the costs of trying 
to satisfy the entire demand might prove to be prohibitive. The estimates 
presented in this study are likely to be biased upward, and , should thefref ore, 
be considered liberal estimates, on these accounts. % 4 



2. The estimated number of onsite and offsite jobs that could- be genet- 
ated varied according to the. assumption adopted about fiscal substitution and 
whether the resources freed by sudh substitution are ultimately spent, Th£ 4 
mO£t reasonable assumption—that, ^regardless of whether or not there is any * 
fiscal substitution, all the funds "are eventually spent, yields an estimated 
7.4 million jobs. The effect of these additional jobs is to lower. the cost ^ 
per jobs created from $15,000 (for onsite jobs) to approximately $6,000 for . 
both onsite and offsite jobs, 

* ' Moreover, the characteristics of jobs created offsite would differ notice- 
ably from^jobs created onsite; For example, while' low-skill jobs would consti- 
tute over 40 percent of the onsite'jobs, they would rfepresent only 15 percent 
of the offsite jobs. Thus, .one effect of 'offsite job-creation would be to lower 4 
the percentage of jobs that could ^e filled by low-skill workers from over* 40 
percent to only 25*percent. The actual number of low-skill jobs capable of 
fceing generated increases from 1.2 million to over 1.8 million. A major con- 
clusion 'to be drawn from this finding is that, because the offsite employment 
effects of these activities is substantial and because I these jobs differ In 
characteristics from onsite lobs, inferences about the averkge costs and 
targeting effectiveness of lob-creation programs should not be drawn from, 
onsite lob-creation and cost data alone . 

$ It was found that the markets for- white collar workers--both 
^prof essional-managerfcal and clerical-sales— and service workers were most 
likely to experience bottlenecks even in a situation of .rotigh* aggregate balance. 
However, these skill-specific bottlenecks were'not considerecPserious hindrances* 
to the feasibility -ofr implementation ,o| these activities since they could easily 
be alleviated by drawing on additional supplies available from unemployed and 
underemployed white collar workers who were riot members of the target group* 
A policy implication to be drawn from this finding is that targeting restric- 
tions and eligibility criteria ought to be flexible enough to allow for some 
selection from outside the target gfroups or populations of eligibles specified 
for the program. Such flexibility will tend tojminimize potential skill bottle- 
necks. ' 

We found that labor-intensive, low-skill activities could serve "as a 
reasonable basis for natiogal job-creation in a structural program. Additional 
labor-intensive activities could be added to meet' the needs of a countercyclical 
job-creation program as the occasion warranted* * 

^4. The process developed to identify priofcity areas consisted of several 
steps. First, areas identified as areas of excess .demand by at least *20 percent 



of officials and representatives were isolated. Then, from among those areas, 
the ones selected by at least Iff percent fdr increases with additional federal 
funding and the ones selected by. a large number of officials and representatives* 
for increases rather than i:or decreases were isolated. The areas that met? all* 
'of these test were defined as^ priority areas. . , 

The'srea of environmental quality met the test for all local area public, 
officials and representatives contacted. The following areas met the. test for 
all officials and representatives, except elected public off ic£als~hqus±ng, . 
health, and criminal justice. VThese areas provide roufeh£c^ne~ sixth -to 
one-fifth of the 3 million jobs created by the ac tli|^^^^B«t^f fed in this 
study* v ' $ 

5., Administrative and operational issues we^. examined, on t&e basis of 
an extensive^! fcerature review and from information acquired during the*<*purse* 
of our fieldwork. The following issues were icientifilH a? potential barriers 
to effective implementation JrE activities funded under a large-scale public . 
jdb-creation program: - T % r - 

• ambiguous program. goals, ! * 
* . , • red tape, v , * 

inadequate time for j^j^tnning, _ * - *h 

• ^ targeting, 41 

.* « * * * 

* • inadequate resources for 'training, supervision, J 

v f and materials, * h % I 

• pressure *group problems (e.g., unions, competiti9n 
iln private sector), 

. * # transition requirements. A , 

Each of these issues can render a project (or groups of projects) infeasi^Le. 

Two issues— inadequate time for planning and inadequate resources for ^ 

graining » ettt.~were singled out as amenable to policy action that would mini- 
> * * 

raize the difficulties, they now produce . The former can be "alleviated by more 

stabJLe funding patterns. The "lattet can be alleviated by litferalizing the 

# current requirement that no*les's than 85 percent of the funds be spent o*n theu 

wage fcill.^ While this liberalization may reduce the ^n^it^e job^creation pjar^l 

fxftmancg of the* program; it would increase the* range of feasible activities ami 

it may improve the long-range^benefits accruing to program "fc^afticipants by 

providing t&rawith better on-the?-job training experience. These improvements 

may be purchased «at the cost of more fiscal^ substitution, however; unless more 

effective constraints are imposed on how funds will be Utilized and greater ' 

effort Us made to assure that maintenance-of-ef forts 'provisions are. honored. * 
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A policy. issue that surfaces in (Jgbate * and 'discussion of public job- 
at^ojfj. is; * Hew many "meaningful 11 ' jobs can be created*, wher^neaningf ul id 
in terms of some out^ttf that ig of value to society. Another way of 
slyimg this, is *£o, ask: How mujsl\ x:an we expand publicly-supported activities 
ra^rSfcafce Jobs before we begin creating makework projects that have no valufe 
pther than provision of jobs (the so-called leaf-raking* projects)? Presumably, 

activities that serve to produce tiew or additional publicly-supported services' 

~W < ■ 

of value to members of society can be considered, meaningful. To estimate the 

* +■ 

job^ereation potential in such activities; an attempt was made to develop a 



>otentiaJ 
fist * of 



•comprehensive fist * of areas for new or additional services. Then, -where 
possible, estimates jrere made of the kinds end magnitude of resources (labor 
\and nonlabor) required to produce these public goods and services. 

This volume describes the methods and findings used to accomplish these 
tiasks. Past research findings are described; methods used to identify, actiy- 

ities that might be suitable candidates for a public job-creation program and 

* ft - * * > 

to -estimate the job^creation potential and costs of these activities are 

discussed; and findings are then summarized* ^} 

The study identified 263 activities that could be undertaken to meet 

public needs and create jobs for the unemployed. Sufficient data .were avails 

able to develop estimates ,of potential number of jobs that could be created , 

and ^associated costs that would be incurred^ in expanding 115 of the 233 activ- 

it±es s Activities were classified into 21 program areas. * Each of these 233 

activities are described in detail by program area in Appendix IIA# The number 

i *<* • » * * 

m 

! of onsite jobs for the 115 activities for which such estimates could be made 
is alao givGn in Appendix I1A* If expanded, these 115 activities would be 
able to generate 3.0 million onsite jobs at a cost^f 46 billion dollars. 



Obviously a large number of additional onslte jobs could be created by expand- 
ing^the otljer 118 projects but reliable data could not be obtained to est^nate 
the "job-creation potential of these 'activities. 

Estimates of thfe labor intensity of each category of projects are provided 



and summarized' by program area in Table 2.3. Eleven of the 21 major activity 
areas Identified could be considered JkSbor intensive in that at least 70 percent 
of their total costs consist of labor costs. Estimates of * the skill distribution 
"within each category of projects $re also provided* in this volume and summarized 
in Table 2.3. Similarly, eleven of the 21 major activity areas could be con- . 

sidered "low-skill" activities in that, over 70 percent of the slots can. be filled 

# # 
with unskilled laborers or service wotkers, occupations that pay the lowest^ , 

average wages of all the major occupation groups. . ♦ - « 

Review of j»'ast Research 

A brief review of previous efforts to estimate the job-creation potential 
of various public service and public works activities supports the conclusion 
• that^fcfoe job-creation potential of expanding publicly-supported services is 
considerable. Estimates derived from previous research grange from 300^000 to 
5.3 million jobs, depending on the scope of activities examined and methods 
used to generate estimates. . , 

Sheppard contends that there is no best^way for estimating the number of 
job vacancies that could be filled by underemployed and pobr job seekers or 
the number of new jobs that could be created for such persons (Sheppard, , 
Harrison and Spring, 1972). A brief review of previous efforts supports 
his contention. * ^ v > 

Sheppard citesf the National Commission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress (1966) estimate that 5.3 million new jobs could be created 



tlurough expanding gjiblic service ariij public works activities. Unfortunately, 

* • * " ^ * J ^ * " — ' * - 

r neither sources nor' methods Were reported By the Commission nor are^ they avail- 

* , ** * * * *»s ' * , ** ■ * 

able now/ Thus,, it 'is difficult to evaluate this estimate. Sheppafcd reported . 

the following breakdown of these jobs; 



Program Area 



Medical Ins tltut ions. and Health Services 
Educational Institutions s 
; national Seautjif icatlon 
'Welfare and Home Care \ 
Tub lic N Protection 



,Urban Renewal and- Sanitation 



Number of Jobs 
, (millions) 

1.20 
1.10 

a% 30 
- ; 0.70 

0.35 
0.65 



JTOtAL 



Source: Sheppard 



I, !>• 31. \ - 



5.30, 



A 
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A more documented and systematic effort was carried out in 1965 for the 
Office of Economic Oppdrtunity. The study, prepared by Greenleigh Associates, 
estimated that, over a period* of several years, 4.3 million job opportunities 
, could be-cre&ted for lo^skill persons in public service and' public works 

activities. Their estimates are summarized below: 

; ; ■ » 

{ Program Area * 

*v » 

- Health, including hospitals and mental health 

Education - 
* , Day Care ♦ - 

Recreation and Beautlf ication 

• — * « * » r r 

Libraries * •_ 
Rub lie Welfare 
Public Works, 
Police gnd Fire 

Defense r - ( 



TOTAL 



Number of Jobs 
(millions) f 

,1.4 
2.0 
0.0 
' 0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

o.i , 
o.i 

0.4 
4.3 



Source* Greenleigh Associates', p. 31. 
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The Gr«€£nleigh Study concluded, that most of the 4.3 million jobs woul4 

be Jjt the arfcas of health and education, la addition, £he stufly concluded 

. " ' / . - " ml \ ' f 

that it was not feasible to expand these programs to create 4.3 million jobs 

■ ■■' - , ' ■ > ■ . ■ * . 

in either the fipsf or second year of expansion. The study estimated that 
"in the f irst year .y< /'about 470,600 jobs^might be possible tinder a well 

planned public emplcr^mo&t program 11 (Greenl^igh Associates, p. 28). 

• \ * * " " 

The Greeuieigh estimates were' deriyed primarily from interviews with fed 

.etJal,. state, and local public agency of f icials who were asked their opinions 

as to the numbers of jobg ttfat could be created in expanding ^jthe delivery of 

(1) health care, (2) education, (3) day care, (4) recreation and beautif icar- 

tion, <5) libraries, (6) public welfare, (7) probation and parole,- (8) public 

works'/ (9) police aid fire, (10) prisons and institutions, and (11) services 

for dependent and delinquent children. Interviews were held with repitesea- v 

tatives ftom 38 federal, state and local public agencies, and 46 professional 

associations afid non-profit agencies. The study also reviewed available 

"ne&ds studies 11 regarding- various public services anid public agencies. In , 

addition, to carrying out fieldwork, Greenleigh organized a large groijp of 

special consultants into, two panels to aid in determining appropriate re- 

search methods in a*reas where the data were limited* 

# V: rt \ 

• The methods used to convert the information collected during the study 

* '* * 

intS job-&reatiou estimates varied from program area to program area. Gen- 

, • * , * "** 

erally* the following, criteria ^were considered in deriving the job-creation 

.estimates (Greenleigh,. p. 28): -* * * * 

• The jobs should be worthwhile, socially useful jobs t^at . 
have a legitimate place in the economy. 

t . 'The jobs could be filled*by persons wi'th a minimum v of pre- 
, aatry skill, education- and training. . 4 * * ? * - 



\J • The employing organizatibns would have t^ capacity to absorb 

£he additional personnel and the potential to provide required 
inservice and on the job training and supervision. * * 

# The jobs could be established without substantial additional 
capital expenditure. * p 

The job-creation estimates made in the study were soft-- du$, in large 

part, to the "lack of available suitable data upon which to base estimates . 

. *. . [of] the kinds and numbers of jobs "that could be established (Green- , 

leigh,p. 3). ' *• . * 

- A third study was conducted by Sheppard in 1968. Sheppard surve^d a 

v " 

sample Of .approximately 35 mayors of cities with over; 100*000 population, and 

\* • 

requested them, "to indicate which municipal functions in a list of^l3/needed , 

at least a 10 percent increase in services and/or personnel in order to meet 

P * * . * ? 

their commitments." He then extrapolated the results of his sample to esti- 
mate that 300,000 new jobs^could. be created nationally/ in expanding public 

services in cities of over 100 ,*000 population. Sheppard stated this estimate 

* ■ * • ■< 

was- biased downward one for several reasons. ^First, only 13 an4 not all munic- 

" - . " 2 

ipal' functions were included. Second, the estimate took 'into account otfly 
qlties of over 100,000 population and no attempt was made to extrapolate to 
the total economy. Third, neither state and county governments nor non-ptofit 

A- 4 

3 

organizations were included in the s # urvey. For , these three reasons Sheppard 

; • . 

concluded that hi,g estimate of 300,000 jobs was far below the job-creation 

• * # * t 

i 

*potentla^ realizable on a national scale through an s expanded public employment 

program. (Sheppard, pp. 33-3 7 H ^ 

* 

T. Sheppard derived his estimate of*300,000 jobs by assuming that employ- 
ment in the functions identified for expansion would be expanded by ten percent 

,2. These 13 categories comprise a total of 90 percent of the total work- 
force of a typical city. 

3. Full-time equivalent employment in city governments was less than 
one-fourth of. full-time equivalent employment in all state and lqcal govern- 
ments in 1965. • «• 



Two studies were ^undertaken ijx 1976 to investigate the job-creation poten- . 
tial in several public service "Steas. One*of these studies, by Hausman, et al., 
examined the job-creation opportunities ill two areas: housing, rehabilitation 
and' social services/ The social services inalyzed included: (1) day care 
services for children, and (2) -homemaker, meal /reparation, and transportation * 
services for the elderly. The other study, by;Spring, et^al., provided job- 
creation estimates for housing — both rehabilitation and new construction — day 
care, and railbesd repair. . . 

The method used in both studies starts from the same basic premise; 'JqjbBf- 
are derived from the Implicit demand for final products. This implicit demajad ^ 
is the -quantity that would be demanded for that lev*l of activity if financial 
resources were available to the community on an open-ended JJas'is and if there 
were no constraints on expanding that activity (i*e. , labor or material short- 
ages, etc.)* For example, the implicit demand for housing rehabilitation is 
based on the number of physically inadequate housing units in the country; 
. it is that amount of rehabilitation necessary" to repair all such housing units. 
The job-creation potential from this implicit demand is based on estimates of 
the labor* requirements per unit of implicit demand (housing unit, dollar, etc>. 
Tfce job-creation potential/ is determined by multiplying the number of units 
of implicit demand (number of houses and* cost pfcr house) by the labor require- 
ment per dollar of rehabilitation. A variation on. this method was used by 
\ Spring, .et al., to estimate the employment potential in day care. The implicit^ 
demand estimate for day pare at the national level was' generated (estimating 
the number of children who would use day care at 'zero cost)., Then'* paytWlar 
day care program model, one that serves 25 children, was selected to approxi- 
mate the labo* and other input requirements per unit of implicit demand. 



These e^ti^iates of lab^or requirements were then used to generate the national 
job-creation potential in expanding day care services to provide services to 
^1 children who are estimated to be in need of additional day care services. 
*The jo"b-creation estimates from these two studies are presented below; % . 



Program Area 



Housing Rehabilitation 

Social ^Services the E14erly 

Pay Care * 



Numljer of Jobs 
(iy thousands) 

r 

* 

v 140 
260 
215 



. In each of the next 10 years. 

Source: Hausman, et al M pp. 40, 49, 52. 



Program Area 



Day * Care 
Railbed Repair 4 
Housing Rehabilitation 
tfev Housing Construction 



Uomber of Jobs 
(in thousands) 

y 

■ r 100 



2,400-31,200 



1,2 00 per 1*0 mil 
lion'new units 



Source: Spring, pp. 127, 128, 136, 14.5* 



1. The estimates' of the 3obj-cre*tion potential in day care services 
vary, radically betJween the Rauppan and Spring studies* Tbte Spring, et al., 
study assumes that 2 million children are in Keed of dpy care and 80, 000, day 
care centers *would be needed with a total staff of 588,000. Hausman, et al., 
estimate that there are 1.4 million children on AFDC between the ages of 3^5* 
Assuming that 700,000 need day care, then the jirpgram would need 215,000 
workers to' carry it out based on labor requirements of curtent day care 
programs. This illustrates how different estimates of t#e implicit demand 
an^f different assumptions concerning the labor requirement^ per unit of 
service -will significantly alter the job-creation potential ^stimates. 



J . 

istima tes f 



While these ptfocedjirtes may provide plausible long-run estimates, they 
sometimes assume an absence of constraints that could hinder rapid expansion^ 
of these~activities# Thus, tjhese studies assume that because there is a need 
for several billion dollars of railted repair, there exists the job-creation 

f 4 

potential to meet this need* As one will sea from reading this volume, we do 
not assume that unmet needs can b£ ^translated automatically in jab-creation 
activities for the unemployed* For example, our fdrther intffestigation of the 
job-creation potential* in railbed repair included meetings with Conrail and 
Amtrak official^* After our meetings with them, we understood the tremendous 
barriers that stand in the way of creating jobs for the unemployed through 
railbed repaid The reader will note ^that* this study' simply does not give an . 
estimate of the number of jobs that could >e created in railbed repair (see 
Table'2»3). , * > * * - * * " 

Thus, previous studies, due to their4.aqH of fieldwork, overlooked impor- 
tant potential constraints such as (1) Shortages of labor or materials in 



specific industries; (2) political or union-related problems in carrying o'ut 

* 

such an activity under some form of public employment program; "and (3) admin- 
istrative problems with the delivery system, such as integration and/or coordi- 
nation' of activities among the various social service agencies and governmental 

units involved* These constraints are examined in more detail in Volume XII/ 

# 

Because these previous studies fail to take such constraints into account, 

£heir estimates may ^overstate the short-term jpb-creation, potential of the 

y . ' - 

limited number of activities they examine* 

* - - 0 

The most, recent attempt to identify .publicly supported activities tb&z 

could be expanded^ and to estimate their job-creation potential was made by 4 

• # *- * - * 

the Department of Labor .(DOL) in 1977 and early 197&* The study was conducted 

by the Office of the Assi/tant Secretary for Policy Evaluation and Research 



• 1 



(ASPERX in conjunctly with -the Employment and Ttaining Administration (ETA) 
as part of the planning eifort for the jobs component of the proposed welfare* 
'refbjcm package,' the "Program for Better Jobs and Income." Agency staff members 

surveyed federal government officials, $nd reviewed current public service 

vi?- „ ' * • * 

emplggpsent activities to identify viable job-creation projects for low-skill 

workfeis. Methods used to estimate job-creation potential varied^ In some 

instances, such as day 7 care and meals on wheels, implicit demand data were 

gathered** More often, Eederal*of ficials. were asked to provide the 

Department of Labor with estimates of .the number of new low-skill jobs that * 

x 



Sn < 

17,1 



1* § For example, in determining the job-creation potential in day care,, 
the stuffy states: r " " • 

i It is Estimated that sfltae 230,000 women with children under the 
|4ge of six (200,000 full-year equivalent slots) will vplunteer y 
for the work and training slots under the welfare reform program* 
If each' of these women has an average of two small children, this 
will generate a^demand for* 400,000 day care slots* Given the non- 
professional staff /chifd ratio of one to six for pre-schoql carfc, 
and assuming that only half of these children receive formal day 
•are arrangements, some 33,000 non-professional full-time chilli 
care slots could be creatfdto ferve this population. 

addition, over 330,000 low-income women (income less than 
,500 per year) with children under the age of six, currently 
work year-round. An additional 540,000 'low- income women with 
children under six work part-year producing an equivalent of 
240,000 years of work effort* If each, of these 570,000 Equiv- 
alent full-year workers has an average of two small children, 
and if 50 nercent of these children currently receive inadequate 
£hild car e^ under the one to six ratio, an additional 95^000 
^ . child care related non-prof essional jobs could be" created to 
\ *' m£&t- these needs* + . ' • mrm 

, To estimate the job-creation potential in meals on wheels and homebound 
services for the elderly, ; the study states*; 

Currently, 120,000 persons are served by the "meals on wheels" 
program under the Glde& American Act* " "An estimate, made for the 7 
* * - Senate Select Committee, states thatTan additional 1 'million indi- f 
viduals are, eligible a^d/in s need of this service** On the basis lof 
current operations, one additional worker is 4 needed f or. ea<5i 9 per- 
sons served. Thus* there exists the potential for a total of 99*000 
jobs to be created in providing additional meal service es for the 
elderly. In addition, ^studies* based on work by The Urbafi Institute 
and others estimate that an additional 138,000 workers are needed 
'to provide boaemaking and home health services ta the homebound. 
# Welfare Reform Fact Sh^et, February 22, 1978, pp. 13, 18. 
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i - 

* . * 

could be created within a year to help the agency carry out more fully its 
mandate' and programs t 

The* number and type of low-skill jt$>-creation possibilities listed by the 



,'DOL study are summarized ( below: 



/ 



r 



Estimated 



Category 


Number of Jobs 
' (in thousands) 


Public Safety 


; - ii2 


Recreation Facilities 


' 200 , 


Facilities for the Handicapped I 


25 


Environment * ' J 


»" 50 ' 


ChiTd Care I? 


150 


Waste Treatment & Reveling * - 


25 


Cleanup and Pe^t /Insect Control 


100 


Home Services- for the Elderly & 111 


200 


Recreation Programs 1 


- 50 5 


Energy Conservation 


50 


Paraprofessions in the Schools 


200 


School Facilities Improvement 


100 


Art & Cultural ^ctvities 
Health 


75 . 1 


50 


♦Community Development Related * 




Services £ Facilities 


20 


Transportation . ^ 


, 4 


TOTAL 


1,411. 



Source: Welfare Reform Fact Sheet, February 22, 1978, p#4« 



% 



/ 



Identifying Job-Creation Activities 

^ The recent research of Hausman, e't a^, and Spring, et al., and. the 

Department of 'Labor was limited in scope to the investigation of only a 

^» * * * 

few program areas or to low-sj^sf^obs* Although the earlier r research of 

Greealelgh and Sheppard was more comprehensive In scope, the job-creation 



estimates were not explicitly based on implicit demand and the costs of 



job-creation were not estimated. 
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This study seeks to'bulld upon -4^ffese previous works and to avoid some of 

> > ■ « 

} , 
the problems outlined above* It attempts to be comprehensive, in scope?, to 

4 » m 

0 * * , 

estimate job-creation potential on the basis, of implicit demand and potential 
constraints;, and to estimate the cbsts of such job-creation* 

, it 

? Appr ox ima tely 80 "percent of thej 233 activities identified as appropriate 
for expansion wete derived from over 300 visits and meetings held from 
1977 through March 1978 with officials from federal, state and local public 



Lt 



agencies and private non-profit organizations in over 50 cities*^" Each .person 
was asked to discuss public service or pub Lie works that could be expanded to 
meet public needs* In addition each person was asked which activities would 
be given priority for expansion if additional fun£s were made available* 

The remainder, approximately 20 percent of the 233 public service an**'- 
public works activities identified by this study,, were drawn from previous < 
"needs" Studies conducted by government agencies at the federal, state and 
♦local levels and by private non-profit organizations, such as Big Brothers/ 
Big Sisters of America, the National Education Association, the National 
Planning Association, Goodwill Industries of America 4 , and others* From these 

9 

studies, activities were identified on the basis of waiting lists for public 
services, and the existence of local requests for grants from various federal 
agencies that had not been funded due to lack of budget resources* 4 

The identifi^ activities were grouped into 21 "program areas" listed 
(with the number of specific activitieg identified in each) in Table 2*1. 
This classification system is an expanded version of the DOL system used in 
CETA* (The full list of detailed projects and activities is included 
Appendix IlA with^the job^creatioti potential estimates provided on a project 

; • f : 

1. A more detailed description of the fieldwork appears in Chapter I* 
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TABLE 2.1 
ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED ' AS CANDIDATES' 



Program Area^ ' 

'Community Development delated Services and facilities 

Criminal Justice, Correctional Facilities, and Public Safety 

Cultural Activitiesi Museums, and Public Libraries 

Education, and School Related Activities (school building, 
recreation and other programs, in public schools,, etc.) 

Energy ^Conservation and Production 

Environmental Programs 

Federal Government Staffing Increase 

Fire Protection and, Prevention 

Food and Nutrition Oriented Activities 

Health Care 

Housjng and ffcblic Housing Related Activities i 
Local Government Supported Buildings and -Public Works 
Local Government Administrative Staff (including CETA and ES) 
Parks and Recreation 

Private (for profit) Sedtor Oriented Activities 

Social Services - Childrety and Youth 

Social Services ** for. the Elderly and/or Mentally or 
Physically Handicapped 

Social Services - General " 

■ Social Services - Women , t 

Social Services - Other 

Transportation 
. TOTAL 



by project basis.) ' Of the 233 activities identified, over one-half were 

concentrated in five areas: * (IX government buildings and public works (37); 

* /» * 

> • . 

(2) environmental quality*" (31) ; (3) education and school-related activities • 
(27); (4) social services and (5) criminal justice/ correctional facili- 

ties, and public safety (24). Although, an attempt was made to be comprehensive 
additonal activities of creating jobs for the unemployed probably exist. We 
believe that the ones identified in this study are more likely, to be expanded 
with additional funding than others because they were identified by potential 
decisionmakers or because there was evidence of excess demand. Therse factors 

are described in more detail bel6w. * 

«. * • 

In this report we list>all activities identified that ate feasible to 
expand under a public employment program. Certainly all activities identified 
in this report as potential job-creation projects will not produce equally 
meaningful output. Even among those activities which have been identified, 

there can be honest differences of opinion as to the value of what they pro- 

* * 

duce* For example, to the research staff of the National Education Association 
reducing class size ^frorn current levels is a meaningful activity producing a 
valued output. On the other hand, school administrators and some scholars 
thight mot agree, arguing that class size has no significant effect on student 
perf6rmance* Therefore, the validity of the activities tfiat we have identified 
rests'heaVily with the. source of the information. We leave it to the reader 
to make his or her own assessments fop each activity. m 

The next section discusses methods used to estimate the job-creation 
potential of the 115 activities. It should be reiterated that we identified 
233 activitlesLXhat are suitable for expansion to meet public needs and create 
joljp for the tmemployed. However, sufficient data do not exist $o protpide even 
"soft" estimates of the number of jobs that could be created in expanding 118 



activities* Many sources of data were pulled together to^derive tfie job- 
creation estimates for ttie'115 activities. The quality of 'the estimates varies 
with some estimates being "softer** than others. In the section of this volume 
referred to as ( "Detailed Findings," data sources and all assumptions m^de usihg 
these data are Sescribed for every job-creation project. : ' 



Determinants of Potential Job-Creation and Costs of Activities Identified 

. Orie of the most important determinants' of potential job^creation is the 
excess implicit dem^ad (unmet need) *or the output of a given actWity* Excess 
implicit r demand (unmet need) for thes£ activities can be defined as the differ- 
ence between implicit demand—the quantity that would be consumed at zero price 
—and existing supply. Our measure assumes that activities are expanded 
until this excess demand is eliminated* This assumes the' absence of any "short- 
run constraints, stich as unavailability of resources, red tape, unions,, legis- 

■ f * 

^Latlve delays, political unacfceptability, etc., on expansion of the activity. 

When such constraints are operative, the short-jrun expansion possibilities for 

j^ctivity are less than the long-run possibilities. • 

The jbb-creation potential of expanding a given activity can be derived 

from a "productivity" function for that activity representing its labor content. 

In principle, the factors affecting the labor ^content of an activity can be 

derived from the parameters of the production function.. However, little is 

2 • 

currently known abou.t these parameters* r 

* z 

Estimates of the costs of expanding these activities were also derived. 
If it can be assumed that average (per unit) costs are an adequate measure 



1. For clarification on , the defjgpjtion used for implicit demand, see 
infra , p. 15. - 

2. Several general studies have >been conducted in this area but were not 
readily applicable to o\ir estimating ythe job-creatfon potential of tl\e specific 
activities identified in this study. A" good example of these studies is Borcher- 
ding and Deacon. • * 



of the costs of expanding an activity, these costs can be estimated from the 
"productivity" function, the average wage paid in the jobs required, the 
average price of non-labor inputs required, and the amount of non- labor in- 
puts required. .This method of estimating costs assumes that costs ,do not 
rise as the activity level is expanded* 

V* 

''.This .simple model surfaces four critical variables used in the estima- 
tion of job-creation potential and costs at a national level: excess implicit 
demand, constraints, labor content of activity, and average (per unit);co8t8 
of the activity. 

Sources Used to Estimate Key Variables 

*■ ^ * 

Excess Implicit Demand T Information describing this variable was col- . 

lected from sources that included previous studies, agency planning documents, 

/ 

and budgets from a vide vasiet^^of agencies and organizations* The sources 

consisted of (1) federal, state, and local government agencies, (2) associa- 

tions representing specific community organizations (such as Big Brothers/Big 

Sisters of America, Goodwill* Inc., etc*), (3) associations representing 

various quasi-governmental organizations (i*e*, Special Districts) such as 

the National Association of Conservation Districts and the National Education 

Association, (4) experts with experience in specific activities such as 

* i 
"child care and welfare," (5) associations representing specific target . 

groups such as the American Federation for the plind, (6) experts on Congres- 
sional Staff Committees who have made such studies in preparation for writing 
legislation for programs such as "Meals on Wheels*" (7) an analysis of 
unfunded project applications from the public works (EDA) program expansion 
of 1977, and (8) an analysis of the employment potential of various new 
piece's of federal legislation such as the Resource Conservation an4 Recovery 



Act' of 1976 and the HEW 504 program requiring' that educational facilities and 

0 ' * 

programs be made accessible to the handicapped* This info rma.tiori* described 
excess implicit demand of need ia terms of (a) units of service,, (b) numbers 
of people in need of services, qt (c) the estimated expenditure levels 
necessary to satisfy excess implicit demand? on a national level • 

Labor Inputs Required * Information on this factor came from studies of 
the labor requirements of ongoing activities,, planning documents, and judg- 
ments of program directors at local levels r knowledgeable project monitors and 



experts at state and federal levels* Information such as current appropriations, 
employment in the agencies, and clients served determined our estimates of the 
requirement for workers in a specific activity and was used to gpoject the number 

qf additional workers that would be required to expand production to meet the 

J 

implicit demand of the universe of need* Labor and nonrlabor shares of-4#>tal 
costs were estimated from previous studies and ^program planning and performance' 
review documents describing the current operational characteristics (labor and 
non-labor shares of total costs) of the activities in various cities* When 
this information was not available from secondary sources, the judgments of 
'federal, state, and local public agencies and non-profit organization Icnowl- 
edgeable about current activities were used to estimate the labor and noft-labor 
shares of 'the total costs of expanding the activities* 

- .» , . . \ . .L * i 

Costs of Current Activities * Informatio^n costs of expanding ac££y* 

\ • x 'f t^Sl 

ities,came from agency documents that showed current appropriation^, the number 
of persons employed, ^and the number of recipients of the services under 
various programs. Information wa^flfclso gathered through field visits ,with 
persons involved in the delivery of these services at the local, state, and 
federal levels. The method used most often assumes that average (per unit) 
cost will remain constant. Though somewhat unsatisfactory, lack of more 
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. adequate available data limited our ability to project additional costs of 

• "\ ' < - * • • - ' • 

expanding th^ 115 activities with much precision. 
* . . # " Feasibility .of Rkpid Expansion * Investigating the potential constraints * 
of eacpanxling public service and public works activities required the collection 
of information concerning start-up time, potential implementation problems, etc., 
from agency documents, interviews with locally elected officials, persons in- 
volved in the supervision of, the delivery of these services, and federal agency 
staff (members*' -The feasibility, pf rapid expansion was in large part determined 
by, assessing .whether there were constraints to expansion of the^iu:tivi*y in 

question other than budgetary constraints. The example provided earlier of the \. 

*. -v 

constraints involved in railbed maintenance and repair is a good example where 
4 "needs" exist, but due to a variety of constraints, large-scale job-creation is 

- ' - * - . f 

V? - * not possible. , *' 

Methods Used to Estimate Potential Job-Creation and Costs 

The 4 estimation procedure used most often in this study is^a simple, but 
consistent framework that represents the state-of-the art in estimating the 
lafrox requltemerits or job-creation potential, in expanding an activity. This 
procedure relies 'primarily on the use of secondary information sources and , 
the .quality of * the estimates varies according V© the quality of the information 
4 that currently exists. For example, this study did not conduct a national 

survey to estimate the number of restorable houses that are currently sub- 
b standard and dn need of rehabilitation. This informatioa (referred to below 



as "excess lmplj^Lt demand" data or "unmet need"- data) was collected from a , 
secondary source— a study of housing needs (Birch). 



* 30 . ' v 



After deriving estimates of excess implicit demand (where this was 

possible) , three other truest ions were asked In order to derive job-creation 

estimates. First, what are the labor requirements necessary to expand the { 

t ' . ( , * . . * . * 

activity to meet the estimated excess implicit demand?- Second, what, would 

expansion of this-acttvity cost? Third, is it feasible to expand this public 
service /republic works activity to meet the estimated 'level of ' excess implicit 
demand? _ A ^ 

For a majority (64) of the 115 activities for whicti we estimated job- 
creation potential, reliable data were collected on all four variables—excess 
implicit demand, labor inputs required, estimated costs of expansion and 
feasibility of rapid expansion. For a minority oi the projects where job- 
creation ^estimates are provided, secondary data sources did^tbt provide 
reliable, estimates on all of the key variables* These job-creation estimates 
rely heavily on information collected through surveys conducted by federal 
agencies for this 'study, through fieldwork conducted by AIR, and through 
various assumptions Which are made explicit in this volume. 

. Job-creation estimates were generated using one of five basic methods de- 
scribed, below.' The "method used depended on the availability and type of suit- 
able data to estimate the variables of the model outlined above. -Table 2.2\ 
summarizes activities by method used for estimating job-sreation potential. 

The first Method (#1) — used for over one-half of the , llS^projects for 
which estilttates were possible—was applied when data were available to esti- 
mate each of the key variables--exceds implicit demand, labor inputs required 
per unit of activity, and average (per unit) costs of the activity. The activ- 
ities analyzed In this manner consisted largely of public works activities,, 
criminal' justice, environmental activities, <anH housing activities. 



TABLE 2.2 " 

METHODS OP ESTIMATING JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL ' 

f 



- 


I 


Total 
Number of 


Number or" Projects fay 
* Method of .Estimation 


CODE 


PROGRAM AREA 


Prelects 


#1 




#3 


f #4 


#5 


No Estimate 


01 • 


Community Development Related Services and- Facilities 


8 


- 


- 






, 2 


. 6 


Am n 

02. 


Criminal Justice, Correctional facilities and Public 
Safety 


24 . 


» 9 




1 




1 


13 * 


03. 


Cultural Activities, Museums, and Public Libraries . t *» 


9 


M 






1 




8 ... 


04. 


Education, and School Related Activities (school bldgs. , 
recreation & other ^programs in public schools, etc.) 


27 » 


3 




.2 


10 




12 

» 


° 5 / 


Energy Conservation and. Production 


5 


1 








2 


2 




Environmental Programs 


31 


7 


% 


2 


2 


2 


16 


07; 


Federal Government Staffing Increases 

\ 


^ 4 

- 








3 




• 1 


08. 


Fire Protection and Prevention 


4 


** 


*• 




*• 


2 


2 


09. 


Food and Nutrition Oriented Activities 


6 

* 












6 


10. 


Health Care , ' / ~ K 


4 


i 


i 




1 




2 


11. 


Housing and Public Housing Related Activities 


12 


5 




1 


i 


5 


, 12. 


Local Government Supported Buildings and Public Workq 


37 


32 




5 










Local Government Administrative Staff (including f 
CETA and ES) 4 . 


6 


■ 


> -' 




.- 


- 


' _ 6 


14. 


Parks and Recreation • 


10 


, 1 


*• 


*• 




i 


8 


15. 


Private (for profit) Sector Oriented Activities 


4 










. i 


\ ^3 


16 „ 

, «< 


Social Services - Children and Youth \ 


7 * 


2 






3 




2 


17. 

' ( 


Social Services - for the Elderly and/or Mentally ' 
or Physically Handicapped 


20 


3 


k 


i 




2 


14 


18. 


Social Services - General . « 


7 










3 


.. 4 


19. 


Social Services -.Women * 


3 












3 


20. 


Social Services - Other 

* * * » 














1 


* 21. 


Transportation * 


4 












4 • , 


'"12 


TOTAL 


233 


64 


2 


ii 


21 


17 


118 



In a few cases (two activities), reliable data existed far all key vari- 
ables except "labor- inputs required." For these cases where excess implicit, 
demand, costs, and^f easibility (constraints) could be obtained from secondary 
data sources, the judgments of knowledgeable federal agency officials provided 

A ' m * * 

this study with, an estimate of the "labor inputs required*;" For example, water 

i 

■ ■ » t * — 

supply surveys are required by the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act of 

1976 and estimates have been made regarding ttte number of supplies to be sur- 
veyed (excess implicit demand)* Unfortunately, there lias never been a large- 
scale survey of water supplies nor have any estimates. been madfe of the-labor 
requirements necessary to survey water supplies* Therefor^, estimates of the 
labor input required for this activity were based on the judgments of federal 
agency officials* These data were then combined. with data obtained from sec- 
ondary sources on excess implicit demand, estimated costa, and potential' 
constraints* Estimates of the job-creation potential in these areas rest 
heavily on "the accuracy of the judgments of the federal officials interviewed 
and are not considered as accurate as those where better data regarding the 
labor requirements per unit, of service were available* Where "labor inputs 

required" is the only key variable for which secondary data were not available, 

c 

we refer tc^ th£s as method #2. 

4 

~In some cases (eleven activities), reliable*data existed for all key 

» * - - ~" 

variables except "excess impl ici ts demand > " Ah example is ramping curbs to 
make streets more accessible for the physically handicapped. Demand exists 
for this activity as it is now required by law in areas where federal funds 
are being used for construction* Secondary data sources have reliable infor-" 
-matifcn on, the labor inputs, costs, and potential constraints* However, no 

reliable 'data exist regarding, the number of ' intersections that need to be 

# 

ramped in order to make commercial and high density neighborhoods accessible* 



for the handicapped* Reliable ^estimates of excess Implicit demand (number of 
^ curbs that require ramping) for this activity were therefore not possible* i 
Estimates of the number of ramps heeded in cities of various sizes were col- 

l£ct:ed from- a variety of sources duting the field visits and interviews .held 

- • - * 

in cities of^ various sizes* For purposes of estimating ^the national job- 
creation potential of these types of activities where "excess implicit demand" 
data were not available, we took the information gathered from thfe field viiits 
( and assumed that the leve£ of implicit demand Varied with city size* For these 
six activities where Inadequate secondary data exists, very conservative esti- 
mates of excess Implicit demand were generated to guatd against overstatement ' 
of the job-creation potential, flhere "excess implicit demand" data represents 
the only ley variable for which secondary data were, not available, we refer tt> 
this a* method #3. 

%pxe fourth method of estimating the job-creation potential (#4) was usei* 
for 21 activities where there are no secondary sources of data that yield reli- 
able estimates of either excess implicit demand or labofc input requirements* 
For example, data are available estimating the number of neighborhood arts j 
councils and museums that" exist in the country. However, staffing patterns 
required by such facilities are not known* Surveys far beyond the scope of - 
the present study would be required to provide inf ormation on which to base 
some ratio of the numbers of staff required per "client" served^ or to assess 
some level of excess iioplicit demand* The estimates of ,the job-creation poten- 
tial using this fourth method are a function of the number of service providers 



Ls, etc.) and\he* estimated additional staff positions 



(e.g.,; schools, art councils, 

that could be effectively utilized in various size institutions (schools). f 

* 

.For example, to estimate the number of employment opportunities that could be 

\ 

created in expanding "after-school tutoring" activities, we met with local—- 



'school officials and national organizations such as the National Education 

-' - * i ? ' U 

Association., TOey vere asked to^ estimate the number of jobs that could- be 

.created in schools of varying sizes. .Although no secondary data sources % 
ea&st on either' the "excess implicit demand" or the "lalfcr inputs required 1 * 

- to expand such an activity, those knowledgeable regarding the need for expand- 
ing this activity were willing tp make tentative estimates of the job^creatiotf 
potential. For this particular* activity ? the NEA research staff estimates that 
in the largest schools (with 120 d or more teadhers) an additional 14 tutorers 
(teaching 10 students each) could be used. In schools with 100-119 teachers, 
10 after-scTiool tutorers could be used on average* (For more defeeil op. this 
example, see pp. £8-49.) Estimates of the number~of additional staff r.equired 

,t>y service providers were also obtained from surveys conducted by such organi-^ 
zatlons as the ?ew England^ Foundation for the Arts and f f rem information gathere 
from local officials during the field visits to local regions* ,The estimates 
generated by this methodvare certainly "softer" than the estimates generated 

when only one key variable could* not be estimated from secondary data sources* 

o 

A fifth method to generate plausible estisiates of the job-creation poten- 

"- * / 
tial (#5) was used for 17 projects where secondary data sources do not estimate 

* either (1) excess implicit cjgmgnd, (2) labor requirements per unit of service, 

,or (3) current natiqpal scope of* activity itkterms.of numbers of workers in- 

\ > 
volved* Reasonable estimates of ^job-creation potential witKout such data are 

' possible, albeit "soft,^ when one can assume that excess implicit demand and 

job-creation potential varies directly, but not necessarily proportionately, 

with ,the size (population) of a f|ty or area. In some activities, economies 



•23\ m * \ # > 



or diseconomies of scale* might be realized in the JLaarger population areas. 
Infotmation gained through meetings with a wide variety of federal^ state, 
and local officials and community based organization representatives were 
relied upon r for these estimates. Questions were asked in these meetings 

regarding the number of jobs that could be created to meet pulilic needs. 

* * * iA 

When these questions provided sufficient information to give a cleat indica- 
tion of the number of jobp that could be created in cities of various sizes, 

the estimates that were derived, represent the minimum or lower bound estimates 

* « 

c 

of the job-creation potential. The 17 activities whoQ£ estimates were derived 

... ' 1 t t 

in this manner are,, in almost every case, activities with a small <less than 

10,000 jobs) job-creation potential. Although these estimates* are very soft, 
» 

the following examples show' the appropriateness of "using this method of esti- 
mation. The first example is fire prevention* No secondary sources of data 
exist that estimate the "excess implicit demand" or "labor input .requirement 
in fire prevention. However, meetings with local public officials provided 
sufficient information to indicate clearly that unmet needs exist and the 
potential for creating jobs is small but worthy of consideration. A second 
example where no adequate secondary sources of data exist is in the field of 
child, abuse. Again, meetings with locals officials, child' welfare agency 
personnel and directors provided a clear^i^c^cation that unmet needs exist 
and- it is feasible to, create joIy| to help combat these need?. Estimates are 
provided oti these two* and*15*oth£r areas where "soft minimum" estimates of 
the job-creation potential are derived from fieldwprk. o * 



1. Studies have showni for example, that per capita expenditures for 
government services at the local level arte subject to both scale economies ~ 
and scale diseconomies, depending on the^service examined (Borcherding and 
Deacon). Studies have also shown that activities, measured either in terms 
of expenditure or employment, ar$ sensitive to population density. { (See, 
for example, Ehrenbetg.) 



ERLC 



24 . 

The job-creation potential of these 17 activities were generated fay assign- 
ing an "educated estimate" of the number of additional workers for dach size of 

* • * i - - - 

city for the specific activity under consideration. Lower bound estimates 
were made of the job-creation potential in each of the specific public service 
and public works activities* estimated based on f ieldwork, in order to minimize 
the likelihood of overestimating the job-fcreation potential of any of these 
projects* ^7* 

Although various methods were employed in estimating the job-creation 
potential in expanding public service and public works activities, there 
still remain a large number of activities for which plausible estimates of 
job-creation potential could not be provided. Due to the absence of adequate 
data from either secondary* sour cfes or AIR f ieldwork, no estimates were made 
for 118 activities and they are not included in the aggregate estimate of 3 
million jobs. Failure to provide estimates, for over one-half€of the 233 activ- 
ities identified implies that the estimates of job-cfeatiqn potential that 
follow may be biased downward by a substantial amount on this account* 



1* Source: Municipal Yearbook * 1976* 

I Number of Cities Population Size 

936 10,000 - ,24,999 

395 25,000 - 49,999 

-! 189 . . . . . 'y . w 50,000 - r .99*9951- 

. 72 " 100,000 - 249,999 

24 250,000 - 499,999 

16 - 500,000 - 999,999 

^4 - ' Over 1,000,000 

* v • * 

- / • • 
Source: National Association of Counties* * * 

Number of Counties Population Size . 

700 - ' \ Over 10 f 000 but with no 

city that large 

£00 \ m Less than 10,000 
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The reasons for this failure to provide estimates for these activities 
va&ed» In some cases, information did not exist upon which any of €he follow 
Ing could be determined: (1) excess implicit demand, (2) labor requirements 
per unit of service or public works activity, (3) costs of the activity, and 
(A) feasibility, of expansion of a particular service or public works project* 
In other cases, information on one or moire of these items was found but was 
judged to be insufficient for plausible estimates to be nitade* 

Overview of Findings - 

Table 2*3 summarizes the number of activities identified, the number of 

* * * 

activities by program area for which we were able to derive job-creation esti- 
mates, the job-creation potential, the skill mix, and the degree of labor 
'intensity (percentage of total costs going directly to wages)* Roughly three 
million jobs could be created by these 115 activities at a cost, of $46 billion 
while little is known about the number of jobs and associated costs th&t could 
result fromT expanding the remaining 118 job^creation projects that have been 
identified* 

The numbe£>^f^ j obs that could be created range from 1*2 Trillion In the 
education program area at a cost of $13*0 billion to 10,000 jojjg in 'expanding 
fire protection and .prevention programs at a cost of $90 million* There is 
also considerable variation in the degreee of labor intensity \ ranging from 
88 percent direct wage expenditure in education to 28 percent in public works_ 
activities* * t 

* ■ . " 

Most of the program areas include activities that r use unskilled workers m 
for upwards of *80 percent .of the new positions-* The three areas requiring 



1* Unskilled positions ?re defined as laborers and service workers* 
Notable exceptions %o the finding reported in the text* are the program areas 
fo* housing (11) and public works (12) in which only 40 and 33 percent of the 
respective labor demands required low-skill workers* 



TABLE 2.3 . 
JOB-CREATIOH POTEKTIAL AND ASSOCIATED COSTS BY PROGRAM AREA 



1 CODE 


l\ PROGRAM AREA 


| Total Ho. | 
| of Projects j 
1 Identified '1 


Ho. of Projects 
with Job-Creation 
Estimates 


Total Ho. of 
Jobs Estimated* 
(thousands) 


Total . | Percentage of 
Cost | Total Costs 
(millions) 1 for Vases 


Percentage | 
Low-Skill j 
Jobs** 1 




| 01% 


fCoumlty Development Related Services 
and Facilities 


1 8* | 




61.8 


594.5 


1 

I » 80 

r 


90 r 




i 02 . 


-Criminal Justice, Correctional Facili- 
ties, and Public Safety 


1 ^ 1 
1 24 | 


f 11 


235.1 


2, .526. 3 


i . 

1 78 


60 | 


* 


r 03. 


Cultural Activities, Museums, and 
Public Libraries 


1.9 | 


1 


*50.0 


400.0 


80 


60 |" 




047 


Education and School Related Activities 
(school bldgs., recreation and other 
, programs in public schools, etc.) 


1 27 | 


15 


1,223.8 


13,240.9 


88 


40 | 

4 1 




05. 


Energy* Conservation «nd Production 


1 * 5 * J 


3 


** 

38.9 

< 


^ 568.7 


50 - 


75 ' | 


ro 

ON 


06,. 


** 

Environmental Programs 

Federal Gov$rnment Staffing Increases 


1 31 | 


15 


171.5 


1,687.2 


67 


90 | 




07* 


1 4 | 


3 


* 

77.9 ; 


625.4 


80 


f 80 | 




t 08. 


Fire Protection and Prevention . 

poou ana nutrition urientea Activities » 


1 4 | 

1 o 1 


2 
0 


S *10.8 


. / ' X 
M 90.4 




,80 | 

§ * 




1 10. 


Tfealth Care 


1 4 1 


2 


'42.0 


345.0 
• 


80 


100 | 




I u. | 


Housing and Public Housing Related 
Activities * / 


12 | 

n ! 


7 v 


120.0 

i 


2,775.8 


51 


40 | 




{ 12 1 


Local (&qerimunt~Supporcg| Buildings 
snd PublicNforke~ 


37 J 




448.9 


18,429.7 

- ♦ 


28 


33 | ' 




1 13.| 

1 1 


Local GovernmentSs^mlnistratlve Staff 
(Including CETA*and>&C) 


6 1 

i 


0 


M # ^ 

1 


r- *> ._ 


. 1 
1 








* 












% 





40 



41 



TABLE 2.3 (continued) 



✓ - * 

CODE 


| 

1 ' PROGRAM AREA 


I Total No. 
I of Projects 
1 Identified 


Mo. of Projects 
with Job-Creation 
Estimates 


total Mo* of | 
Jobs Estimated*! 

(thousands) I 


Toul - 
Cost 
(millions) 


Percentage of j 
Total Costs 1 
for Vases f 


t 

Percentage^ 
Low-Skill 
Jobs** 


14.^ 


i Parks and Recreation 

1 < ■ 


|. 10 


2 i 


47.3 | 


*393.9 


78 |* 




15. 


1' Private (for profit) Sector Oriented 
i Activities 


1 4 


1 i 


6. ft ' ! 




74 w 1 




16 . 


! Social Services - Children and Youth' 


1 7 


* 

* 5 


166.8 | 


1,388.8 


B\ 1 


k 88 > 


17 . 


! Social Services * for the Elderly and/ 
1 or Mentally or Physically Handicapped 


| 20 * 


6 


276.7, *f 

* * * 


2,966.0 


61 1 


75 . 


13 • 


Social Services - General 

! * » 


1 * 7 


- 3 


23.2 | 


218.0 


78 • | 


95 


E 19. 


i Social Services - Women 


1 3 


0 ■ 










20. 


! Social Services - Other 
• 


1 1 


0 










21. 
* 


* Transports tion 


1 4* 


0 






\ I 
\ 






1" TOTAL V 


I 233 




3.001.5 ! 


46.322.7 


> > !_ 



















*Total Kumber of Jobs Estimated is based on consideration of only those projects listed in Column 2 and not Total 
identified in each category. * N 

**Iocludes unskilled laborers and service workers/ 

Source\ American Institutes for Research fleldwork. For details, see Rumens te in (1978a). r 
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the highest percentage of unskilled workers is expansion of paraprof essioh^l 

health care services (100. percent), community development programs (90 percent) 

and environmental programs (90 percent)* The three areas requiring the .lowest 

percentage* of unskilled workers are housing rehabilitation (40 percent), educa^t 

tion/40 percent), and public works activities (33 percent)* ^ * 

The Job- creation -pr o jc cto wi th-Ebe-gr eat e at potential in the field of 

♦ * 
education are: (1) increasing the number of teachers to eliminate overcrowded 

classes by reducing class size to a maximum of 24 students per class (363,500 
jobs), (2) increasing the number of classroom and teacher aides to a ratio of 
one teacher aide for e^erjr^ive teachers (238,000 jobs), (3) increasing the , 
number of teachers in special education classes for the handicapped (160,000 
jobs), (4) increasing staff support for truancy follow-up and child counseling 
programs (113,000 jobs), and (5) expanding maintenance, repair and rehabilita- 
tion of public school buildings and grounds (64,000 jobs)* tn addition, lncreas 
ing staff Support for after school tutoring programs using peer tutorers, 
teacher's aides, the elderly, etc* could provide approximately 200,000 part-* 
time jobs (two hours a day), or 50,000 full-time equivalent positions* These 
activities are highly labor intensive with the possible exception of mainte- 
nance, repair, and rehabilitation of public schopl buildings and grounds ♦ 

v* ■* ; * 

Wages account for 88 percent of the $13*2 billion dollars required to 
undertake these education activities* The skill mix required to expand these 

activities tends to be high^ Only 40 percent of the 1*2 million jobs cou^d be* 

* * ■* 

filled by unskilled workers* However, in expanding some activities, such as 
teacher's aides, aftei>schobl tutorers, and maintenance-type activities, low- 
and moderate-^Lll workers could fill most of the positions* 

The program area that .could create the second largest number of iobs is 
"local* government building construction and public wotj££V>>yJ*ased, in large part, 



on the unfunded local public works applications during round II of the economic 

* stimulus program of 1977, we estimate almost 450 thousand jobs could be created 

by the 39 projects identified ^in this "area at a cost of 18.4 billion dollars* 

The largest projects in this program area were: (1) construction of schools* 

learning* or training facilities (81,000 jobs); (2) architectural barrier 

removal (63,900 jobs); and (3) construction of municipal offices, town hall?, 

or court bourses *(42, 000* jobs) . * 
. * % * 
It is interesting to note that, although education a4d school-related 

■ ' fL 

activities Created the largest number of jobs, the projects identified by 
reviewing unfunded loc$l applications in the area of local government building 
constrrrction^id public works would involve the largest total cost. The reason, 
is .that, public worts, activities require relatively little labor. -Only twenty- 
eight percent of the $18.4 total cost is needed for wages, the lowest percentage 
among all .program areas. In addition, while these projects are not very labor 
intensive, they are relatively skill-intensive. Approximately two-thirds of ' 
tjie jobs require moderate or high skills,' the highest proportion among all, 
program areas* — -* 

The activity that could, create the third largest number of jobs is 
"social services for the elderly ^nd/or mentally or physically handicapped." 
Although we ar,e able to provide job-dreation estimates for only five of the * 
20 job-creation projects in this category, based on these five activities 
alone we estimate that over 275,000 jobs could'be created. It is likely 
that our estimate of 275,000 jobs vastly understates the true job-creation 
potential in this area of social services. The largest jpb-creation potential 

Q T 
. \ La - I * 

1. Due' to lack of available data, we were not. able to estimate the 
numbers of jobs that could be created to expand services for the blind or 
the deaf. Nor could ye estimate the job-creation potential in increasing 
ancillary and day pare staff support for Presidential and commuter centers * 
for the retarded. These activities, we suspect, could creajte large numbers 
of meaningful jobs for the unemployed. * " , 



\gxists for (1) homemi*ker, long-term care, and escort services for the elderly 
and mentally or physically disabled (104,000 jobs), (2) meals on wheel pro- 
grams (99,000 jobs), and (3) increasing staff support for sheltered workshops 
apd vocational rehabilitation facilities (30,000 jobs)* These activities would 
be moderately labor intensive, with roughly 60 percent of .the $3jbillion dollar 
budget going to wages * The jobs c r eated ^oultjLfre filled with low- or moderate- 
skifl workers. Ninety-five percent of the jobs created could be filled by low- 
skill workers * 

The fourth largest number of jobs would be created in criminal justic/ 
activities* i&a^stn large part, on the findings from the NationaTBanpower 
Stydy of the Criminal Justice Systejn, we estimate that at least 235, 000^ Jobs 
could be created in expanding these activities* The major projects include 
(1) increasing the personnel in' law enforcement agencies including police and 
sheriff departments (168,000 jgbs), (2) increasing st^ff support for a^ful^t and 
jtxvenile correctional facilities (26,000 jobs), and (3) increasing staff support 
for parole and probation activities (16,000 jobs). These actt^Lties would be 
labor intensive with 78 percent *of the $2.5 billion target going to wages. 
However, the jobs would require a substantial amount of* skill as approximately 
40 percent of the jobs would require workers with professions^ skills* 

* * 

The fifth largest number of jobs that we estimate could be created in an 
expanded public jobs < program is 170,000 job opportunities in environmental 
programs* This estimate is' based on only 16 of the $2 environmentally, related 
activities. Thus, the true job-creation potential in this program area is 
likely to be much^^gher* The major projects include (1) timber stand im- 
provemefiEa (44,000 jobs), (2) the monitoring of air quality (32,000 jots),' 



Sheltered workshops are an except^oB*. to this finding; only 40 per*- 
cent of the iobs created in these projects would be low-skill j^>bs. ^ 



— <3) lalior-intensjye recycling systems for glass, paper, aluminum and other 
materials (25^000 jobs), and (4) the survey of water supplies, (24,000 jobs). 
Thpse activities are only moderately labor intensive. Approximately two-thirds 
of the $1.7 billion budget would be opent on wages, gowever, the jdb^Screated 
would be predominantly low-skill jobs (90 percent). ^ * 



The activity that could create the sixth largest number of jobs is social 
services for youth and children. Our estimate of 165,000 jobs in this area is " 

composed primarily of jobs that could be created in expanding publicly-supported 

* * > 

day care services (139,000). The other youth oriented social services that could 

be expanded greatly are: (1) increasing ^taff support for Boy's/Girl's Associa- 
tions and Drop-in Centers and Big Brother/Big Slater activities (15,000 jobs), 
and (2) increasing staff support for adoption agencies, child welfare depart- 
mepts, and foster care activities (13,000 jobs). Th^se activities are very 
labor intensive and most of the positions created coili4J^fill^ by low- or 
moderate-skill workers. *- 

The program area containing the seventh largest job-creation potential 
1& hotising and public housing related activities. Over 120,000 jobs could # 
be created (annually) in expanding these activities#\ln the area of housing 
rehabilitation we estimate that 106,000 jobs could be created in each of the 
next 15 years. An additional 7,000 jobs could also be created by increasing 
the number of security guards for public housing project?. Other than security 
guards, these activities would not be yery labor intensive and would require 
substantial numbers of high-skill workers. - > ■ 

No other general program area offers the potential for creating greater* 



than 100,000 jobs, wwe^er, several specific activities could be expanded 



to create greater than 15,000 job^and are worthy of mention in this summary^ 
These include (1) expanding the U.S. Cooperative Extension Service*-(75,0Q0 

ERIC ; ' ^47. 



jobs) r (2) increasing community clean-up, beautification, and litter removal 
(57,000 jobs), (3) increasing paraprof essionaJrst'afiNsupport for community 
fiealth centers (24,000 jobs), and (4) preventive health" screening services, 
follow-up and referrals (18,000 jobs). ' 

This section has atte mpted to summarize estimates of 4 the job-creation 
potential and costs of a set of activities identified as capable of providing 
new or additional public service or public works projects* Sinc^ these esti- 
mates. do not include any information regarding the job^creation potential of 
118 out of the 233 activities we have identified, they should be considered 
lover bound v , ar conservative, estimates of the job-creation potential and 
associated costs of large-scale public job-creation programs* However, several' 
key 'assumptions implicit in biir model operate to* bias misestimates of potential 

job-creation upward and bias our estimates of potential costs downward* In r 

* * * 

particular, we assume that the activities must be expanded until excess implicit 

s 

demand is eliminated* This can obviously produce a generous estimate of poten- 
tlal job-creation* A more reasonable assumption, particularly relevant in 
activities with rising marginal cost curves and declining marginal benefit 
curves, would be one in vhich the activity is expafi&ed to the le?el at which 
marginal benefits equal marginal costs* 'Unfortunately, the state of the art 
in estima ting .potential job-creation does npt permit us to make sucl^an assump^ 
tion because information on these marginal benefits and costs are not readily 
available* 

* » * , 4 * 

* * **•'** 

Eleven of th& 21 major activity areas identified could be considered 

labor intensive in that^t least 70 percent of their total costs consist of 

x / 
labor costs. Similatly, eleven of the 21 major activity areas could be 

' * *" 

considered "low-skill" activities, in that over 70 percent of the slots can 



4^ 
4o 



be filled with unskilled laborers or service workers," occupations that pay 
the lowest average wages of all th£ major occupation groups* 

Detailed Findings i : 

* * , , * 

Now we turn to a detailed discussion of our findings Of the job-creation 

potential in each of the 21 program areas considered appropriate for expansion 

under a public employment program* Details on costs, skill mix, and a nn ua l ; wage 

rates by skill can be found for eaeh activity in Appendix IIB* We begin with an 

• » * 

analysis of potential "Criminal Justice" public employment projects* 

Criminal Justice, Correctional Facilities* and Public Safety * We identi- 
fied 24 activities in the field of criminal* justice* Secondary data sources 
were available to derive job-creation estimates for U of these* Suitable data, 
were not available for the other activities* Table 2.4 lists all potential 

criminal justice j'ob-creation programs and includes the numbers of jobs that 

1 - • 

we estimate could be created in expanding each activity* 

The criminal justice activities identified as viable job-creation candi-' 

dates were located in police and sheriff departments, parole 

and prob'ational activities, correctional institutions (adult and juvenile), 

the state and local courts, and crime prevention .activities^ such as educational 

* 

programs rand property identification services* 

The largest activity for whicl estimates were possible were in local and 
county pqlice and sheriff departments* The National ^Planning Association (NPA) 
study estimated a shortage of approximately 168*000 primary and support staff 

' ~ll The job-creation estimates are largely based .on a recent study con- 
ducted by the National Planhing Association for thfe Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration* The three year study, The National Manpower Stpdy of the 
Criminal Justice System * (June^U) conducted: several thousand interviews with 
state, local, and federal criminal, justice officials requesting specific inform* 
tion on current and "needed" work force levels. Their analysis of the shortages 
of needed personnel is based, in^large part, on data from these interviews which 
included responses to questions concerning "the percentage increase of employees 
that would be required" to meet minimum Satisfactory levels as perceived by 
these state, local, and federal officials* 

6 
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'■ TABLE 2.4 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN CRIMINAL JUSTICE, 
CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES, AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
. AND THEIR .JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL ' 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



. Staff Support for Parole and Probation Activities* 
'Satellite (Community) Probation -Of f ices, and % 
Youth Offender Counseling 

Staff Support for "Aid fo Victims, of Crime Centers" 
that provide emergency residential services, counsel- 
ing", and legal^advice to victims of recurring crimes* 
such as child abuse} wife battering, etc* 

Facilities for* "Aid to Victims of Crime Centers" 

Staff Support to Improve the Court Process providing 
clerical help, delivering of subpotoae, notification 
of witnesses and attorneys of changes in time, date 
or place of court proceedings * 

Day Care Staff Support to Supervise Children Visitng 
Correctional Facilities 

Staff Support for Half-Way Houses for Juvenile Offenders, 
Adolescents with Drug Related Problems, etc. 

Staff Support for Recreation Programs in Correctional 
Facilities 

Staff Support for Library and Education Programs in 
Correctional Facilities 

4 * 

Staff Support for Job Development, Placement, and 
Counseling Services for Inmates of Correctional 
Institutions, Youth Offenders, and Adults on Pro- 
bation 

to 

Staff Support for Health Services in Correctional 
Institutions 

Expand, Renovate, Rehabilitate, and Maintenance Work f 
on Correctional Facilities -% r 

Expand,. Renovate, Rehabilitate, and Maintnenace, Work " 
on galf-Way~ Houses 



16,000* 



No estimate 



No estimate* 



8,000 



No estimate 



Ho estimate 



3,200 



3,200 

No estimate 



3,200 



No estimate 



No estimate 
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• % * 4 TABLE 2U " 4 
'v*; (continued) 




: % . 


■ I 

Activity ] i 


Job-Creation 
Potential 


1} *- \ 


■ ■ - ■ J ■ 

Staff Support for Police - Community Relations . ' 
Programs *r 


No estimate 




Staff Support- for Volunteer Coordinators linking 
correctional -facilities, half-way houses, etc*, 
with community organizations 


No estimate 

* 


t 


Staff Support for Public Defender Offices and legal 
Aid Societies 


2,000 




Staff Support for«Court - School - Foster Home 
Liaison Activities 

] 

Staff, Support to Develop and Supervise Work-Release 
Activities for Correctional Ihstitution Inmates to do 
' voluntary or paid public .service related activities 
fpc community groups 1 ^ 


No estimate 




No estimate** 




Staff Support for Coordination of Neighborhood 
Volunteer Citizen Patrols 


No estimate' 


• 


Staff Support for Law Enforcement Agencies, Police and 
Sheriff Departments Including Dispatch Operators, Com- 
mercial Security 'Aides, Field Aides, etc. 


168,000 




* Custodial Staff Support *fo* Correctional Facilities . 


10,430 




Staff Suppdrt for Property Identification Programs 


3,500 . - . 


• 


Staff Support for Crime Prevention and Education Programs'* 
and Counseling for Businesses and Local Citizens 


11.580 




• Staff Suppo;cfc fat Drug Abuse Information and Education 


i 

No estimate ' 


m 


Staff Support for Juvenile Correctional Facilities 


~6,000 

* 


* 

* 


Sources: See te*t. • ''\ 


% *-* 
* 

t * ^ \ 
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personnel. Estimating the skill mix and training required to fill these posi- 
tions with a high degree of certainty will require further research* However, 
jbased on limited data, we estimate that (1) approximately 40 percent of^the 
positions will require persons with professional* skills, (2) 40 percent will 
require persons with clerical or other similar skills to, fill staff support 
positions, (3) 10 percent of the positidtls will require persons with managerial 
skills (supervisors) and (4) the remaining 10 percent will require persons with 
the skills of an opera tive^(driver, machine operator, etc*)* The total cost of 
expanding this activity in this manner would be somewhere in the range of $1,860 
million with approximately $1,430 million going directly to x^tges, and $430 mil- 
lion divided roughly equally between administrative support costs and materials, 
supplies, and equipment costs* 

The NPA study also estimates a shortage of 16,000 parole and probation 
officers and paraprof essional aides. . Based on our Interviews with local parole 
and probation officials, we estimate that approximately 40 percent of the posi- 
tipns would require persons with professional skills, while the other 60 percent 
of the positions would necesaitate either clerical skills or could be filled 
with low-skill paraprofessiqnals* For the paraprof essional aicfes, some on-the- 
job training would provide opportunities for those without substantial skills 
to be eligible for these positions* EScpansion of these activities will cost 
approximately $155 million with approximately $130 million going directly for 
wages, $19 million for administrative cosra, and $6 mi^Ll»a«A5f^terial8, si^- 
plies, and equipment costs* 



Another activity where jobs could be created in the criminal justice area 
is expanding services in adult and juvenile correctional facilities. In adult 
correctional facilities the*? exists the need for additional custodial staff 
support* health care personnel* library and educational staff support, arid & 
recreational teachers and supervisors* The NPA study estimates a- shortage ^ 
of approximately 26.000 persons in this area. Field visits with correction 
officials, conducted as part of this study, tentatively indicate that approxi- 
juately one-half _of these jobs would be for custodial staff support with the 
other 10,000 jobs divided equally among hedlth care* personnel (mainly LVN's), 
library and education staff, and recreation aides and supervisors* In juvenile 
facilities, the NPA study estimates a shortage of 6,000 workers to provide 
treatment and day care services* 

> 

The skill mix required will vary for each type of activity. Some persons 
with professional and managerial skills will be required especially in the 
health and education programs* However, clerical and other moderate- or low- 
skill persons will be able to fill a majority of the positions that could be 
created in adult and juvenile corrections facilities* 

Tte estimate that the cost of creating these service jobs in a 
•juvenile corrections^ facilities would be approximately $255 million with 
slightly more than $206 million gfcing directly to wages. Administrative costs 
are estimated to be approximately $32 million with the remaining $17 million 
for materials, supplies, and equipment* 

The HPA study cites a shortage of 10,000 persons in the court system and 
public defender's agencies with 8,000 additional workers needed inT the court 
* 

1* 'This discussion does not include any analysis of the need or job- 
creation potential in building, Renovating or expanding correctional facili- 
ties. These "public works 11 activities are discussed later in the section 
on^local government buildings -and public works* 11 . The discussion here is 
limited to expansion of se*rvices ' for inmates. 
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system and 2,000 additional workers needed in public defender's agencies* 

Roughly 70 percent of ttftese persons would requi-re professional skills while' 

* * 

most of the other, additional positions would require substantial clerical 
skills/ ; * . — 

the cost of creating these 10,000 jobs in court-related jobs would be ap- 
proximately x $117 milj£on. Slightly less than $100 fiiiybn would go directly to 



wages while appro: 




$14 million would be 




ired for administrative sup- 



port and $5 millicfn would cover the costs of materials,, supplies, and equipment* 

A final jSriminfl justice activity is crime prevention programs other than 
regul£^^|Fce activities* The two specific progr^s^ that make up this^category 




J 



are "crime prevention education" (security surveys, etc.) and property identifi- 

** < 

cation* Secondary dataS&ources do jio^ provide reliable estimates of the exless * 
implicit demand or labor input ^req.uiremefrtts necessary to expand these activ- 
itiea* However, baaed on f ield interviews with local criminal justice official^ 
including interviews with .police chiefs, directors of departments of public 

safety, citizens' crime prevention and police- community relations organizations, 

f ^ 

and others, we estimate that a crime prevention educational program (6£Tl or 2 

i 

years duration) could crea€& approximately 11,000 jobs* We also estimate that 



1* In deriving these estimates, it was assumed that the nqred for ^ditional 
. workers varied with the size of the population served* Total pdpulation was used 
aa a proxy for universe of need* Based on Information provided by local criminal 
justice officials during the course of our field visits, we assumed the follow- 
* ing job-requirements by si2e of place: 

/ ' 



Job-Requirements per Place 



■ Size of < Place-City 

10,000 - 24,999 
25J300 - 49,999 
.50||00 - 99', 999 
100,000. ,- 249,999 
j(i 250,000 - 499,999 
~\ 500,000 - 999,999 
1,000,000 or more 



Crime Prevention 
Education 

2 

6 

4 
8 
20 

40 . 
80 
-100^ 



Property 
' Identification 

1, 

1 \ 

2 

5 
10 " 
, 20 . * 
30 



property # identification progftams could employ an additional 3^000* "These pro- 
grants can be expanded using primarily low-skill workers with some professional 
perSSrna^required to provide^ aupervision and on-the-job training. Theae^gxograms 



would be very labor intensiv^ with approximately $130 million of the^total esti- 
mated cost of $145 million going directly to wages. " , 

1 These -11 program areas the criminal justice system are capable of gener- 

* * ♦ 

atlng 235,000 jobs*. The remaining 13 program areas could provide additional 

* ■ ,% 

employment opportunities, but data are not currently available to provide even 

« ' * ♦ ♦ r . ■ » 

rough estimates of their job-creation gotential* „ . 

Cultural Activities. Museums and Public Libraries * We identified 15 activ- 
ities in this program area, sdb^ of which were aggregated into the first activity 
described in Table 2*5 in order to derive estimates of potential job-creation* 
This activity consists of staff support^ for museums, neighborhood arts councils, 
^children's thektres, community dance groups and classes, community choir, jazz 
or opera grdups and lessons, and community symphonies* We estimate that 5CU000 
jobs c^uld be created in this activity**! The cost of creating these 50,000 
jobs would be ^approximately $400 million with $320 nrf.123.on for wages, approxi- 



mately $50 million fo^ administrative support costs, and roughly $3,0 million 

r / v ' - * 

r materials, supplies, and, equipment. 



1* This was done to make the activities compatible with information from 
a recent- study by the New England Foundation for the Arts* Sponsor^ by the 
Department of Labor in 1977 (Office of the Assistant Secretary for Policy Evalua 
fcion and Research, November 1977), the study surveyed directors of neighborhood 
arts councils, museum directors, and members of the New England* Foundation for 
thp Arts in the, six New England stages* From their survey, the foundation 
estimated ,that, at a minimum, 1,000 ( jobs per state oould be created in expand- 
ing cultural activities* We asstpned that a^lmilar minimum number also applies 
Jo states in othe-r Regions of the country* ** . , * 



TABLE 2.5 , - . 

^ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN CULTURAL PROOLAMS, 
MUSEUMS, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND 
THEIR JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 




Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



Staff Support for Community Theatres and Theatrical 
Education; Children's Theatres; Community Dance proups 
and Classes; Community Choir, Jazz, *pt>*Opera Groups, 
Lessons; Community Symphonies and Musical Training; 
and Museums and Neighborhood Arts Councils 

Staff Support for Community Craft Shops and Painting 
Studios * * 



50,000 



Cultural and .Heritage . Education Programs 
Staff Support for Public Libraries * 



0 



Stiff Support for Bookmobiles and Extension of * 
Public Libraries into Rural Areas, Hospitals, 
Nursing Homes, etc*- 

Commission *of Murals and Sculptures in Public 
Buildings and in Public Placjss * fe 

Community History Projects 

Library Archival Research on Local Residents' 
Family Roots 



Art Education in Public Schools, through 
media, etc. 



of the 



Sources: See text* 




No estimate 

No estimate 
No Estimate 

No estimate 

No estimate 

No estimate 

No estimate 

No estimate 



* We were not able to estimate the job-creation potential for the eight 
Otier f ^turally--x)Tiented activities which we have identified a%viable candi- 
dates for expansion under a public employment program. r . . ' - 

# Education- and School-Related ^Activities . The program area with the 
•largest estimated jtfb-creation potential is education* These activities can 
b^Elassified into three categories: ex&jpiffon of regular elementary and 
seccitodary school activities; .special education programs., for the handicapped; 
and adult education programs. Table 2.6 shows the 27 activities that consti- 
tute these categories. Estimates of job-creation potential and costs were 
derived for 1$ of these activities. We Estimated that 1.2 million jobs coul^ 
b^^created by expanding these 15 educational activities. 

* The largest number of jobs could be' created J>y* eliminating overcrowded 
classes. We es tima te that 363+500 new teaching jobs could be created by . 
this activity* 

The definition of "overcrowded'* was one provided by the Natiohal Ettucar- m 

* - * " *■ -,"**» 

tion-Aippociation. NEA defines elementary school classes in excess of 24 stu^ 
dents and teacher J,oads ±d high schools in excess of 124 as "(Overcrowded." 
Presumably, NEA assumes that reducing these class sizes and ratios will provide 
either more (or a'better quality of) schooling. However, even if this assump- . 
tion is valid, it does- not necessarily Imply, that 'these numerical, objectives > 



!• Defcails Regarding: (1> the number of jobs, total ^age, materials, 
and administration costs; (2) skill levels required to expand £he§e activ- 
ities; and (3) estimated wage rates f«?r each skill level are provided in 
Appendix' IBB*. . • . t ; * ' * * • •• ' • 

2/ This estimate is based on a study conducted Jg the National Education 
Association's Office of Research. (Teacher Supply and Demand *in Public Schools 
jL976« NEA Research Memo, 1977*) NEA conducted a survey of -public schools in 
1976 in order -to estimate the number of classes in elementary schools that were 
overcrowded (c^ass size exceeding 24 pupils) and the nuinber of secondary school 
teachers vith pupil ^loads in excess of 124 students., fcased on its study, NEA 
estimated that 363,500 additional teachers would* be [required. 
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TABLE 2.6 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN EDUCATION AND SCHOOL-BELATED 
PROC3UWS AND THEIR JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



. Jobber eat ion 
Potential" 



Staff Support for Early Detection of Reading and * 
Learning Disabilities in Elementary Schools 

Classroom and Teacher Aides including bilingual 
aides, music aides, .aides for educationally handi- 
capped classes* etc* • 

t # 

Staff Support to Expand Work-Study Activities in 
Public Schools 

Staff Support to Expand Vocational Education in 



Public Schools 



Z 



Staf'f Support to Increase Field Trip Opportunities 

Staff Support for School Library Operations During 
School Year # 

Staff Support for Schtfol Library Operations During 
Summer* * - 

Staff Support to Provide Free Low-Cojst Summer - N 
School Educational Opportunities for Children, Youth, 
and Adults wj^h Reading or Learning Disabilities 

Staff Support to Expand Ad 7 ult Educational Services 
and Training for the G.E.D* (High School Equivalency) 
Examination and Right tp .Read* Program 

Staff Su^ort-to Expand bilingual Educational Services 
^ Regular Public Scfrool Cu^riculae, .Vocational Educa- 
idn Programs, and Adult 'Education Classes K * 




StJa££ Support fqj. Organized and" Supervised Recreation 
Prog?tes in Elementary Secondary Schools During 
and After School * Wm 

" * * 

Staff Support for Increasing Course Offerings in 
Public Schools 



15,770 
237,870 

6,000" 

* 

21,110 

Kb estimate 
48,430 

Ho estimate 

Ho estimate 

4 

40,000 4 

,-5,920 

f 

No estimate 
No estimate 
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Activity 



TABLE 2.6 
(continued) 



Job-KTreatioa 
L ' Potential 



Maintenance, Repair and Rehabilitation of Public 
School Buildings, arid Grounds 9 

/School Security Guards and Hall Monitors * 

Clerical Staff for Microfilming and General Support 

Staff Support; to Supervise after School Extra- 
curricular Activities 

Staff- Support for Parent-Teacher Associations 

\ 

Staff Support for Truancy Pollow-up and Child 
Counseling Programs 

*"Staff Support* ffcr - aft^r School Tutoritig Programs ' " 
using peer tutorers, teacher's aides, and the 
elderly, etc* ■ 

Staff Supprot for Community College^, Other Public v 
Colleges and Universities * # t 

'Expand Number of: 'Teachers to Achieve Better Teacher*- 
'Studfct, R^tio . > 

Staff Support for Skill Training and Other Vocational 
Training Centers * ' 

Staff Support for Educational Opportunities for * 
Ex-Ofcfenders , 

Staff Support for Public Television Educational 
Programs 



Hew School Conptruction 



Increase Number of Teachers in Special Education 
Classes for the Handicapped 

Expand Number of Teachers for Kindergarten and 
Nursfery Schdol * «- * 



" 64*400^ 

81,490 

No estimate 

No estimate 

No estimate 
113,690 

' 50,590. 

V 

No, estimate 
363; 500 * 
No estimate 
2,000 ' - 
* No estimate 

No estimate 

_4.60,000 

13,000 



Sources: See text. 



trotted, be Optimal* ^Lowering class size and/or reducing student-teacher ratios^ 
§re activities purchased at Some cost* It is not obvious that the additional 
benefits to bet derived would be worth the additional cost* , Moreover, it is 



not clear * that, HEA, an organization that primarily represents the interests 
of teachers, would be the most objective of -authorities on this subject*- Other 
perhaps motfe objective researchers might find larger class sizes and student- 
teacher ratios 1 to be optimal # 

The posts of reducing the overcrowded classes in our public schools would 
be approximately $4.25 billion* Slightly less than $3*5 billion would be for 
wages; administrative costs would be approximately $0*5 billion; and materials, 
supplies, and equipment costs would cost nearly $0*35 billion* 

The sesend largest activity identified wis &cpanding* tlte number ofi^ teacher' 
aides* The National Education Association estimates there are currett 
teacher's aides employed in elementary and secondary schools* AssunriAg a goal* 
-of 1 teacher's aide for each 5 teachers, it would require an'addijfeional 238 ♦000' * 
teacher' 8 aides to attain this goal** 

This activity would be one of the most labor intensive and least costly* 
The skill levels required to be teacher's aides can be low given adequate 
supervision and on-the-job^training is provided* The cost would.be approxi- 
mately $1*6 pillion, wirth $1.4 billion for wages, approximately^. 15 billion 
for administrative support, and roughly §0.7 billion fof materials, supplies, 
and equipment. 



- 1* The goal of one teacher aide for every five teachers is a National 
Education* Ad so elation objective* and must be taken with a grain, of salt. Pre- 
sumably, attainment of such a goal should^increase the effectiveness of educa- 
tional inputs by improving student peAf&rmaitae* However, this enhanced, 
effectiveness would be purchased at some additional" cost f . Obviously, NEA, an 
organization that primarily represents the interests of teachers, cannot be " * 
Considered tl)e most objective of authorities on the subject of whether this 
enhanced effectiveness is worth the additional cpst$. Other, perhaps more 
objective, researchers might find that a higher ratio would be optimal. 



A third major- activity identified was truancy and counseling programs. 
Elementary and secondary public .schools often 'call the home of an' absent 
student. However, most schools' do not have the personnel necessary to follow 
u? these calls with home visits, problem-identification and the_ counseling 
which may be required to combat the problems of truancy (or absenteeism) that 
schools are currently experiencing. The NEA research office, in response to 
a direct query on the subject for this study, estimates that an additional 
113.000 persons could be employed in this area. 1 . 

' Approximately 90 percent of these positions would require persons with 

■ * * * * 

professional skills while the remaining 10 percent of the positions would re- 
quire clerical skills.. The total cost of expanding -this activity in this 
manner is approximately $1.5 billion. ' Slightly over $1 billion would go 
directly to wages, while approximately $0.45 billion would, in roughly equal 
amounts, be for administrative costs and the costs of materials, supplies, 
and equipment. 

■ ^ v." 

3,, The four types of job functions needed to create an effective truancy 

and counseling program include secretarial support, guidance counselors, social 
workers, and nurses (LVN's) since much absenteeism is health related. At present 
- there are 72,000 guidance counselors and related -personnel. However^ SEA s re- 
search staff assumed that 9 such personnel are needed for schools with over 100 
teachers; 8 persons in schools of 80-99 teachers; * persons in schools of 60-79 
teachers; 4.5 persons in schools of 40-59' teachers; 2.75 persons in schools of 
30-39 teachers; 1.75 persons in schools of 20-29 teachers; and an average of 
1 person for schools from 1-19 teachers. Using these assumptions NEA estimated 
the need for an additional 113,000 persons employed in an expanded truancy and. 
counseling program. As noted in the preceding footnote,, these assumptions are . 
open to question. 



Another major activity identified is the hiring! of additional school 

v. , * 

security guards and hall monitors t The NEA e&tiamted the need for an addi- 

1 . « 

tional 81 » 00ft school security guards and hall monitors. 

* * * . 

This activity cou^d utilize low- and moderate-skill workers and would 

,=Jbe t very labor-intensive with approximately million of the total, cost of 

* * - • 

$760 million going directly to wagep. * * v • * 

Another \aj or activity identified is maintenance, repair, and rehabilita- ♦ 
tion of public schools. We estimate that over 64^000 jobs could be created in 

this activity, with low-skill custodians and laborers filling most of these 

2 v 
positions. The total cost # of expanding this activity was impossible to esti- 

mate with any degree of certainty. In deriving cost estimates, theefore, it was 
assumed that administrative costs would be approximately , 10 percent jof the total 
wage costs while materials, supplies, and equipment cdsts woultl be roughly 5Q per- 
cent- of the total wage bill. With these assumptions the total cost of creating *. 
64 9 000 jobs in maintenance, repair, and rehabilitation of pnhlic school buildings 
^and grounds would be approximately $750 million with slightly more than* $475 
million of that going directly to wages. § - 



1. The estimates of the job creation potential provided by the National 
Educati o n Ass ociation are based on the following assumptions. There exists the 
need for 5 guard personnel (guards and monitors) to work in Schools with greater 
than 120 teachers;^ 4.5 guard pqirsonneT (on average) f or ^schools with 1Q0-119 
teachers; 3 guard personnel for schools with 80^99 teachers; 2»5 guards (on aver- 
age) for schools with 40-79 teachers; 1 guard for schooled with 20-39 teachers, 
and 0.5 guard for schools with 10-19 teachers. For schools with less than 10 
teachers, it is assumed there, would be no need for security gtlards or monitors. 

2. In order to meet the need for maintenance repair, and minor rehabili- 
tation of public school buildings and grounds f NEA estimates that in large 
schools with qver 120 teachers, 5 persons are needed; in schools vith 8(£*119 , 
teachers, 4 persons are needed; in .schools with 40-79/ teachers , 3 persons aref 
needed; ±n schools with 30-39 teacheifs^ 2 persons ate needed, and in schools 
with less than 30 teachers', 1 person is needed on the average to perform this, 
function. Of .course, some of this need is currently being met. Although 
data do not exist to determine exactly how much of the need is bfeing met, it 
was assumed that one-half of this need was- being met. « 
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There are severalV<>ther activities in our elementary and secondary public 
schools that could be expanded to meet "public, needs* The NEA research staff, 
in response to a direct query by this study, reported that a total work force 
of 248,000 librarians, clerks, and support staff would be required to meet the 
American Library Association standards* At present only 55,000 persons are 
currently employed in public school ^libraries. Although it is not feasible to 
hire an additional 193,000 persons toSrork in this area, NEA research staff 
^assumed that 25 percent of the positions or approximately 48,000 jobs could be 
created.^ 

The 8 kills required to fill these positions would include roughly equal 

numbers of librarians with professional skills and support personnel tflth 

* clerical skills. It Is estimated that the total, cost of expanding this activity 

could be approximately $700 million with slightly more than $400 -million for _ 

wages, approximately $80 million for administrative costs and just over $200 

3 

million for materials, supplies, and Equipment costs* » 



1. The American Library Association (ALA) has set "standards" that repre- 
sent what it considers to be the appropriate number of library support personnel 
for public schools* These standards are based on the number of students enrolled 

. in each public school and are published ^annually by ALA. They were made avail- 
able to this study by the National^ Education Association. 

2. The NEA research staff, in 'response to a direct query on the subject 
by this study, gave several reasons why it is .currently not feasible tb create 
the large number of positions necessary to meet the ALA^standards.* Among the 
reasons cited by NEA for* not being able to create all of these jobs rapidly 
include: (1) many schools do not have the physical library facilities to , 
justify this increase in staff and (2) there are not suf f icient ^numbers of 
skilled librarians to fill these positions. ' *- * 

Since th^ potential job-creation figure o£ 48,000 is based on an assump- 
tion by SEA of a 25 percent "gap" between the curren^work force level and the 
ALA standard, this estimate must be considered soft* This assumption is not ^ 
based on 6 rigorous analysis* of the feasibility of expansion of library activ- 
ities in public schools, tut rather represents the judgments of persons who work 
for' the National Education Association and the American Library Association* * 

3. The total co^t of expanding this activity is •Impossible to estimate 
teliably since- the required purchase of books*, equipment, and supplies will 
vary radically 'among different schools. The estimate of the costs presented 
here is based on the judgments of members of the NEA research staff and AIR, 
and, therefore, should be treated cautiously. ^ 
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Several othfer education activities are viable candidates for expansion to 

meet public needs* ^)NEA's research office estimates- that 20,000 jobs could be , 

* 1 ' 
created in vocational education, while 13,000 jobs wo,uld be created if we 

expanded kindergarten to serve as many children as currently served by first 
2 

grade* In addition, NEA estimates that '6,0^0 persons, could be employed imme- 

3 • 

diately to help meet the need for expanded bilingual teaching programs. The 
U.S# Office of Education estimates that 6.000 jobs could also be created t9 

o- 

4 * 
meet needs for additional work-study programs. Each of these adtivities would 

require high percentages of workers with professional and clerical skills and 
would be fairly labor intensive. 

All education-related job-creation efforts neetf not be full-time positions 
There also exists the potential to create part-time jobs for teachers and para- 
professionals* Our field interviews revealed 'that educators believe that one 
of the sources of the "youth problems" was the lack of an organized activity 
immediately after school. In order to estimate the job-creation potential in 



1. NEA estimated that in school districts with an enrollment of 25,000 
or mor$r-9 additional teachers are needed. In districts with 000-2 4, 999 — 
6 additional teachers are needed. In districts with 5,0(ffi-9,999\upils--4 
additional teachers are needed. In districts, with 1,000-4,999 pupils — 2 addi- 
tional teachers are needed. The research staff determined that in dialler 
districts there is insufficient demand to add vocational education programs 
and teachers. 

2# Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools* 1976* NEA Research 
Memo, 1977* 

3# The figure is based on NEA's estimate that: 3 additional teachers 
are required on the average for school districts with an enrollment'in excess 
of 25,000 pupils; 2* additional teachers are required for districts with 10',000- 
25,000 pupils; and approximately 1.5 additional teachers on the average are 
needed in school districts with 2,500-9,999 pupils. NfcA research staff , 
determined that for school districts of less than 2,500 pupils there is not 
sufficient demand to warrant additional bilingual teachers. 

4. The Of ficef of Education interviewed public education administrators 
in 5 states and two regional offices as part of this study. Based on its 
survey, it estimates that 600 jobs could be created in expanding work-study 
programs in each of the 5 states surveyed. Extrapolating this estimate to a 
nationally aggregated level, it estimates that 6,000 jobs could be created in 
expanding this activity. 
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af ter-school tutoring, it was- assumed that each tutor works 2 hours a day (from 
3:30-5:30 a*m., for example). Based on meetings with local- school, officials 
and the NEA research staff, we estimate that 200,000 persons could he employed 

on a part-time basis to provide this needed' service* This would total approxi- 

* . * =r ~-- ~ 

mately 50,000 person-years wcjrk* The activity could be staffed with 
teacher's aides since much of the time spent wouli probably be of -a study hall 
nature where students work primarily with one another* This pro|ram would be 
very labor intensive with over $300 million of the total estimated cost' of 
$360 million for wages. 

Two areas where large-scale expansion is needed to meet public needs for edu- 
cation are in special and adult education classes. NEA's research staff, based on 
information provided, by the U.S. Of fic^oj^ Education, estimates that, in addition 
to those currently being served, 3.5 million retarded children could be receiving 

special ♦education*- Assuming a pupil to teacher ratio of 1:24, there is a poten- 

' * 2 
tial for creating 160,000 jobs in special education classes. in addition, NEA 



1. First, it was assumed that each person employed in such an activity 
would work 2 bours a day. Thus, the number of full-time positions created— 
'£0,600 is actually only one-fourth of the number of people who could be em- 

ployed on a part-time basis to provide jthis needed service. Second, it was 
assumed that the class size for after-school tutoring would be 1 teacher for 
every 10 students. The NfcA research, staff assumes tfcat^l4 tutors could be 
used in each of the largest schools (120 or more teachers); 10 tutors in 
each of *the. schools with 100-119 teachers; 9 tutors in each, school with 80-99 
teachers; 7 tutors in each school 'with 60-79 teachers; 5 tutors in each school 
with 40-59 teachers; 3 tutors in schools with 30-39 teachers; 2 tutors in 
schools ^Lth 20*29 teachersj and 1 tutor in the schools with less than 20 
teachers. 

2. A report, by the U.S. Office of Education, (Bureau, of Education for 
the Handicapped, 1976), states that over 150,000 mentally retarded children, 
over 1,700,000 children^with learning disabilities, and over 260,000 children 
who are hard of hearing >are not enrolled in special education in the public 
school they attend. NEA alleges that special education classes are needed 

by more than 3*5 million children, v Assuming a class size of 24 pupils pe^r 
class it derives its estimate of 160,000 teachers needed in this area 
Teacher Supply and Demand , 1976. NEA Research Memo, 1977. 
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estimates that over 16,000 jobs could be created in expanding the early detec- 
tion of reading and learning disabilities in public schools. Tlie skills required 
in the positions created by expanding these activities would be primarily profes- 
sional- • - - - 4 

* Adult education could also be expanded to create substantial rfumbers of , 
jobs.* The U.S. Office of Education, in responseto a direct query by this study, 
estimates that 40,000 jobs cotild be created in one year to expand this activity 
while NBA estimates that an actional 2,000 jobs could be created to provide 
educational opportunities for ex-offenders. Again, professionals would be re- 
quired for most of the jobs created and, like most of the educational activities 

discussed here, these would 1>e very labor intensive. 

[ 

We identified 27 educational and related activities that could.be engaged 
in. Of these, we were able to estimate potential job-creat£on and costs for 
15. These 15 activities could generate approximately 1.2 million jobs. How- 
ever, these estimates* should be treated with caution. T^ey are based largely 
on inputs provided by^the National Education Association, an organization that 
primarily represents the interests of the education establishment, and are, 
therefore, considered "soft." A number of assumptions underlying these inputs — 
particularly their "implicit assumption ^bout the value of reducing, class size 
and studenfe-teacher ratios and their estimates of various labor requirements-^- 
are open to question* Other, perhaps more' objective, analysts might have 
provided this study with inputs leading to lower estimates of job-creation 
than the ones reported here. 

Energy Conservation . We identified 5 activities tin the area of energy 
conservation. Rough estimates of job-creation potential' and costs were possible 
for three of these activities (see Table 2.7). 



TABLE 2*7 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED *HP ENERGY 
\ CONSERVATION AND PRODUCTION AND 
THEIR ^JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Staff Support for Home Seating Fuel ^operatives 

Commission of Studies of Energy Waste in Public 
Buildings -with additional follow-up for continuous 
monitoring of energy use practices in public buildings 

Staff Support for Outreach (Door to Door) Counseling 
in Businesses, Homes, Schools, etc*, on Energy Con- 
servation ^ 



Job-Creation 
Potentfal 



Home Related Construction Activities (i.e., ^in- 
sulation, vinterization and weather ization) 

Solar Energy Research, Development, and Construction 
Activities 



28,000 

No* estimate' 
♦ 

No estimate" 
5,630 

5,3,00 



Sources: See text. 



The first — home-related construction activities—is^actually three' activ- 
ities** combined. The three include: 4 (1) stoppiig infiltration of cold air 
through elimination of large cracks, broken windows, etc.; (2) weatherization-- 
th£ rehabilitation 3nd insulation *oi; energy inefficient housing to stop inf il^ 
tratlon; and (3> combining jweatherizafion and liStallation of solar-heated hot 



water systems in low rise public housing units;.. The job-creation potential and 
• » associated cost estimates ^re based on, a 4fecent program planning document pr^ 



* pared by the Community Services Administration (CS^. 

? - 

CSA' estimates that it would require 20,00Q wor£el$ifco reduce infiltration 
of cold air in the 2 million homes owned by the opor. *Thepe workers would form 
^ 5,000 worlScrews consisting of one skflled craftswqrker arid 3 low-skill laborers 

1-ULn -gach,cxewjL., 



.fa 



CSA estimates that the second project— weafeterizati&tF-couid "create an 
additional. 6«000 jobs arid weatherize 150, 000 v houses. There would be 1,500 work** 
• crews a£ 4 persons each with afie~sicil±£a craftsworker and three laborers. * * 
CSA estimates thafc^lhe third project— -weatherizat ion 'and solar hot water 
heater installation' for *low rise public housing units^- could* create an addi- 
tional 1,000 jobs with a skill mix similar to the projects discussed ^bofre. 

The total costs of,; these three energy saving activities would 1 be approxi- 



mately $470 million; nearly $215 millidn for wages, nearly $30 million for. 

* * ml 

m administrative support costs, and almost, $230 million for materials, supplies, ' 
* and equi^nj|nt. k 

* There are two other energy conservation projects for which we havg derived 
job-creation estimates^ r We estimate that 5/600 jobs could be created in conr 
ducting studied of energy wastfe and monitoring, energy use practices in public 
buildings, irf addition, we estimate that 5^300 jobs coul^j^ treated in the 
expansion qf door*to-door energy conservation counseling in businesses, homes* 



1 } " * \ * ' 

schools, etc* The skill 'mix required include some professional skills for 

supervisiofa^and trainings However, roughly two-thirds of these 11,000 posi-' 
tions could be filled with low-skill persons who yould be given on-the-job 
training* The total cosj^o£ expanding t^ese activities in this manner would 
be slightly over $^0tf'mim.on with approximately $75 million fo^-wages. 

Aus, at a minimum, 35,000 jobs can be created in ex^estfing energy con- 
sgrvation activities* The relative newness" of these activities and the resul- 
tant paucity of research oh them suggests that these estimates should be 
considered very tentative and that these findings should be treated with 



extreme /caution* 



Environmental Pr ogams . ^We identified 31 environmentally oriented activ- 
ities as potential candidates for public job-creation (Table 2«8). Suitable 



data were available to estimate the job-creation potential^ and costs ^or only^ 
16 of these 'activities* , £m _ - 



Among these, the largest was the establishment of new and the expansion 

* * » / 

of ongoing labor intensive recycling systems^ for glass, paper, aluminum, and 

1. These estimates are based on interviews with officials in the Environs 
mental Protection Agency, the department of Interior,^ arid, at the local level. 
.It was assumed that job-creation potential would vary with' the universe of 
aged/ proxied by total population, a^^size of place. The relationship between 
j6b-creation potential and size of place* is givdh below: ^ 

dtob-Requirerifents per Plaee 



Size of Place-City 
10, 000 24,999 
- 25,000">n49,999 
50,000-- 99,999 
100,000 - 249\999 
250,000 - 499/599 
500,000 - 999; 
1,000,000 or more 



Study of Energy Staf$ Support, 
Waste - Energy- Counseling 

1 v 0.5 ■ 

*2 . . 2.0 " 

» 4 1 4.0 

12 6.0 
10.6 
20.0 

f. -60 f 30.0 ' 



In addition, it was assumed that 1 full-time position would be required 
for studies of. energy waste in, counties VLth population of 10,000 or more with 
no city£ it was also* assumed that 2 full-ti$}e position's WQuld be require4 in 
these counties for staff support activities related to, energy counseling and 
tha£ 1' full-time position woul.4 be required forVthis activity* in counties 
with -populatidn of less than 10,000. ' %- ' 
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. ^JABLE 2.8 

ACWUTIES IDENTIFIED IN ENVIRONMSNTAL - 
PROGRAMS AND THEIR' JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Potential 



Labor Intensive Recycling Systems for Glass, Paper, 
Aluminum and Other Materials' 

V 

Reforestation of Strip Mined, Areas 0 % 

Protection of Endangered Plants and Animals, Pish ^ i 

and Game Research ' 

\ 1 ; ' • * 

water Storage Improvements ' 

Sewerage Treatment Facility Improvements • 

Mbsquito Control - Inspection and Spraying of RoaJ^ v 
sides and Breeding Grounds, Houses and Public Bldgs^ 

Rodent Control - Inspection and TreatmeiitoE Road-* / 
' sides and Breeding Grounds, Houses and Pufclie Bldgs.* 

♦ 

^ Staff Support for Nature Centers 

Distribution and ' Installation of Water Conservation 
Kits Including Conservation Counseling (Outreach) 

Hazrdous Materials Surveys * . 

Animal Control (i.e*, stray dog pick-up, etc.) 

Staff Support for Local Humane Societies- ^ . * 

Staff Support to MonitQj Air Quality 

Staff Sifpport to Monitor Noise Level ^ , 

f 

Staff Support to Monitor Water Quality, Discharge 
of Affluents * ^ 

# Staff Support to Survey Water Supplied 

4 - 

, * Mapping of Water -Mains, Sewerage Connfectiqns, etc* 

Trae Related Disease jControl Actiyities * 

# 

Conduct Environmental IApact Studies 



25,Q00 

No estimate 
No estimate 

No estimate 
No estimate 
6,300 % 



4,300 



No estimate 
No estimate 

5,000 ' 
7,400 . . 
No estlmat.e 
32,000 

T 

No estimate. 
No estimate 

24,000^ /, 

4 

So estimate 

4 

No estimate 
: No estimate 



v 



er|c 



/ 



0 



TABLE 2.8 
% (continued) 



Activity 



\ 



*Job-Creftion 

Potential 



Layout, Survey, Construction of Soil Conservation 
Practices 

Site Preparation, Seeding of Eroding Roadsides. ' 

Stream ^Channel clearance 

Flood Control Structure Maintenance 

Timber Stand Improvements on Public Land 

Timber Stand Improvements oh, Privately Owned 
(Non-Corpora tely 'Held) Land 

Staff Support for Citizen Participation Process for 
^ Environmental Prog raros—Ind'ud-ing kite Resource. Con- . 



servation and 1 : Recovery Act of 




Staff Support for Inventory of Solid Waste Op^n 
Dumpings ATeas, Record-keeping and Clerical Support 
for the Resource Conservation and Recovery Act of 
1976 - * 

Conduct Idle Emissions Inspections of In-use Vechicles . 

Conduct Tampering Surve^&on Air Pollutioii Equipment 
in Inspection ^Systems f <nP Cars and Trucks^ 

Sample from Retail Gasoline Stations and Have These 
Samples Analysed for Lead? Octane, and MMT Content 

Survey and Inspect New Vehicle Dealerships for Cog£- S 
pliance with the Ftidl Economy Labeling Requirements 



1,200 " 

15,000 
1,000 

I, 500 

II, 000 
.33,000 

? • 
,2,300 ' 

2,500 

No estimate 

No estimate 
* 

*No estimate 
fc No estimate 



Sources: See text* 



other materials. This activity is Capable of generating 25,000 jobs. The 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) estimates that an average of 50 jobs 
could be created In each of the 500 largest metropolitan areas in the country 
to expand or "create ney recycling programs. . EPA estimates that 15 percent of 
these jobs woultf require *prof essional skills, 10 percent would require manage- 

^rial skills, Sf^rc^nt would require clerical ^skills, and 10 percent .of, the ' 

. * * * _ 

jobs would be for drivers, machinists, and operatives. The bul& of the jobs, 

* = * * * 

60 percefet, could filled by low-skill laborer*. The total estimated cqst 
off creat^^25,0d0 jobs in recycling would be approximately ^400 million, with 

\ ' o * 

slightly, less thatl $2J0O million for wages. Administrative coSts are estimated 
to be approximately $20 million while materials, supplies, and equiment costs^: 
_j*ould be $190 million. " ^ \ 

Another major activity JLs the monitori^^ our air quality. cit ^2£ " 
an impublishe^ study by the National Field Research Center, , Inc., E?A states " 
that there are approximately 1^500 station&ry^air quality stations' and 1,500 

portable monitoring stations. . It estimates^ that* an additional 32,000 workers 

• • 1 
could be employed .effectively in these facilities. Roughly 5 percent of* 

these additional positions would require professional and supervisory workers, 

' * i , . ,* >. 

while the remaining 95 percent of these positions' could be filled with low- 
skill .workers who would receive onrthe-job training and supervision from the 

motfe -skilled and experienced workers. The total cost of expanding this 

* • w 
- / t i - 

activity, in would be approximately $225 million with almost 1 $200 million for 

v . • 



. 1. This estimate of the 'job-creation 'potential was acquired from the . 
.recent DOt study of the job-cr'eation possibilities* for 'lc^vage* workers through 
welfare Reform. -However, the reliability 6£ this estimate, i's open to question' 
since the methods and assumptions used by the National Field Research Center, 
Inc. JLn deriving*this estimates are not available to this study for evaluation. 
Though the^e estimates we ire based on a previous stu4y, they piSt be treated 
kith some caution.^ * # 



wages • Nearly *$20 ndlliox^be required for administrative support costs and 

approximately §10 millioh for materials, supplies, and equipment costs. 

In addition, there are a variety of programs mandated by the Resource 

Conservation and Recovery Act which have not been carried out to the full 

extent of the lav* EPA estimates that 24,000 jobs could be created in 

surveying the 600,000, water supplies which must he inspected under the law, 

5 + JQQQ job? would be required to meet the lav'*s requirement for monitoring the 

transportation and disposal of hazardous materials, and over 2,200 jobs would 

be required to expand citizens' participation in the decf son-making process in 

1 

envir omental program activities* Each of these activities could be Expanded 

* • • 

with a snail professional staff serving as Supervisors and providing on-the-job 

training* A ^&rge majority of these new positions could be filled by low-skill 

workers. These activities would be very labor intensive with a High percentage 

(roughly 80) of total costs going directly to wages* * :* 



c^ns 



Soil conservation activities is another major environmental activity* 

t - X t 

There exists a large backlog of unfunded soil conservation project applications* 
Analysis of these unfunded applications, conducted by the National Association 
of -Conservation Districts for this study^ reveals that approximately 3O»00Q 
jobs could be created in the following areas* (1) Layout,' Surv(^r, Construction 
o£ Conservation Practices (1,200 jobs}; (2) Site Preparation and Seeding of 
Eroding Roadsides ^15,000 jobs); (3) Stream Channel Clearance (1,000 jobs); 
^£4) Flood Control Structure^Maintenance (1,500 jobs); and (X) Timber Stand 

- • ■' i • •' • •• - ' • 

It The' Office of federal Activities of EPA prdRrided these in response to 
a direct in<tui^y by this study* * They represent- the collet ti^e judgments of the , 
staff members of tftis office* Although this office is directly involved in 'the '_ 4 
planning and implementation of the'se programs, £hese estimate^ must be treated, 
with caution since they are not based on a systematic analysis of excess implicit 
demand or l^bot inputs required*^ % & 
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Improvements on Public Land .(13,, 000 jobs). In acfdition, the National Asso- 
ciation of Conservation Districts estimates that expansion of a Department of 
Agriculture program which subsidizes timber stand Improvements on private 
(non-corporately fceld) land could create another 33,000 jobs. The skills 
required to fill these 63,000 positions include craftsworkers or supervisors 
(about 10 percent) and low-skill workers {about 90 percent). These activities 
would not be very labor intensive as -only $300 million of the* total cost of 

approximately $540 million would go directly to wages* Administrative costs 

* * 
(including transportation) would be slightly less than $80 million, while 

V , & 

approximately $160 million would be required for materials, supplies, "and 

* • • 

equipment* 

v There are three repiaining environmental programa for qh-f^h w hav* 
estimates of job-creation potential — Hosquito Contfcol, Rodent Control, and 
Animal Control (stray dog pick-up). We estimate that approximately 6,000 jobs 
could bei created in expanding, mo s qui toi- control, ijj^roxim^ely 4*, 000 jobs could 
'be^credted in expanding, rodent control, and Aore^than 7,000 jobs could be 

created in expanding stray dog pick tip. t A large^aajority of the job? created 

X ' ■ . - 

by these activities could be filled by low- or' moderate-skill workers « These * 




!• The analysis pf tjie unfunded applications to federal agencies for soil 
ijnservation activities by NACD included aggregating! the total cpsts of these 
locations and estimating the portion of the cost that would constitute the 
bill* The current wage bill. was then divided by the currrent wage levels 
paitt for .employees in these activities to derive the job^creation potential. 

2* NACD provided this estimate in response to a, direct inquiry from this 
study. Although this estimate^ represents the collective judgment *of the staff 
members of NACD, it •must be treated^ cautiously since it is not b§sed on a 
rigorous analysis of excess implicit^ demand. Secondary data sources, are not 
Currently .available to provide information on. the number, of acres that would* 1 
be Eligible for improvement through .expanding this activity. Though the magni- 
tude of the job-creation potential is open to question, independent evidence 
of the feasibility of expanding this activity on a large scale was collected 
by this study from interviews with Department of Xabor (ASPER) officials. 



jnrogram? would be labor, intensive with approximately 80 percent of the total % 

r 

costs going directly to wages • . 

Federal Government Activities . - During the course of this study, we fpund 

* * * * 

that three federal agencies had forged tihkages with the locally administered 

public service employment programs and were hiring personnel whose salaries and 

' * * 
positions w^re made possible by funds from these PSE progranL These agencies 

are: t The Farmers Home Administration,* the Bureau of Immigration and natural- 

ization, and the Cooperative Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture 

(See Table 2.9.)* * 

• *" 4 

Estimates of the job-*creation potential for each agency were derived from 
information acquired through meetings with, local and f ederaT^f ficials. The 
Personnel Division o£^the^-Fa,rmers-Home^^S^nistratiQn eat ImateftJfchat it could 
provide over 1,700 jobs ifc their localrof flees 'within ene year. The Office of 



1. Our estimates are 'based largely on interviews with local public sani- 
tation directors and others knowledgeable about "the potential for expansion of 
these activities at the local level. The. local officials with whom we met 
suggested the , number of jobs that could be created in expanding these activ- 
ities to meet public needs in* ttteir area. ThisMnformatipn was combined with 
the basic assumption that the number of additional workers needed varies with 
the size of thef population of aa area. Another factor taken into consideration 
in deriving these Estimates is that mosquito control needs to be expanded only 
at certan times of the year and only in certain geographical areas of the^U.S.^ 
The estimates by' size of place used to generate the job-creation potential are: 



Job-Reoutrements per glace 



ize of ftlacerClty Mosquito Control Rodent Control Animal Control 

,10,000 - 24,999 * 1*5 >' - 1 ' 2 

4 25,, 000 - 49,999 3 - • 2- 4 ■ 

50,000 - 99,999 5 4 '6 

100,000 - 249,999* 8 ' 6' 8 

250,000 - 499,999 ■ * 12 . 10 12 

500,000 - 999,999 ,20 * 18 ,24 

Over 1,000,000 'A 26 ^ 40 

Counties o\^r 10,000 2, 1 _ 2 

(but with no city ■ % * " V • , 

.that large and there- . 
fore not counted 

Sbove) * 
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TABLE 2.9 



ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
STAFFING AND THEIR JOB -CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Job^Creation 
Potential 



Straff Support for Expansion of Farmers* Home Admin- 
istration to improve " loan ffrocessing 

Staff Support for the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to process the backlog of 
adjudications knd implement the amnesty program «. 

Staff Support for the National Rural Center of Some 
Federal Agency to Improve the delivery of information 
^about government programs tQ rural $reas. In 'addition, 
this staff would provide "rural areas wish the technical 
assistance* thgy need to write grant, a pplica t ions, pro- 
posals, etc., for federal funds. , * 



1*700 



1,200 



No estimate 



Cooperative Extension Service^ (U. S.D.A.) 



75,000 



Sources: . See text. 
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the Commissioner of the Bureau of Xmndgraton and Naturalization, bised on a " 

s. 

survey of the personnel shortages of its local offices, estimated that it could 

use over l ff 200 additional jobs. The Cooperative^Jxtension Service, the educa- 

tional arm of the U.S.D.A., based on a' study conducted for the Department of 

Labdr welfare reform planning effort, estimated that it could create 75+000 

1 

jobs for the unemployed within one year* These jobs would be cheated through 
^expansion of four program areas; agricultural and natural resources, home eco^ 
nomics— •family living, community resource development, and 4-H youth programs. 

The skills required to fill these new positions in f.ederal agencies would 
b^ primarily clerical and administrative with a substantial number of positions 
available for low-skill workers* Expanding these activities would be highly " 
labor intensive wfth <™** «fl pArrgnt- of the total costs for wages, , 

Othgr fedet&l agei^ies with local offices may also need additional per- 

> » 

sotmel to carry out their legislative mandates and administrative requirements* 

, - if) 

We present job-creation estimates for only three *of these # agencies* Thus, our 
total job-creation estjLamte for this program area, nearly 80,000 jobs, prepre- 
sents only a fraction of* the numbers of jobs that federal agencies could 
provide if they were given the opportunity to use PSE funds* 

Fire Protection and Prevention * Secondary data sources for estimating 
the excess implicit demand or labor input requirements for expans^tfn at fire 
protection and prevention activities were inadequate* Howeve^^ieldwork 
conducted for this, study has provided information on the basis of which some 
very cjjude and tentative 1 job-creation estimates could be generated* h ' 



lm The study, "Potential Role "for the Cooperative Extension Service 
'(CES) in the Public Service Employment Component of the Welfare Reform Pro-' 
gram,"' (unpublished), conducted by the Office of the Administrator of ' 
GES in December 1977, included a survey of 2,400 rural and urban counties 
and estimated that an average of 40 additional persons per rural county, or 
25,000 jobs, could be usdd effectively in expanding needed services*' In *~ 
addition, CES estimated Ittiat 50,000 jobs could be created in expanding the 

currently limited CES programs in urban *areas* v > * 

« ■ i > 
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ffe identified four fire protection and prevention activities as viable 

candidates for public job-creation (see Table 2«10> and were able to derive 

job~creatiou estimates for two of these. Approximately 5+100 jobs could be * 

created by expanding fire prevention activities (such as talks; displays* and 

other presentations to public school students, community groups, employers of 

large and small companies, government andprivate agencies, and to other public 

groups) • Approximately 5,700 jobs could be created by increasing fire hazard 
1 % " ' 

inspections. These activities could utilize primarily low-skill workers with 
a small percentage of professionally skilled persons required to provide super- 
vision and on-the-job training. Both of these activities would be labor inten- 
sive with nearly 85 percent of the total cost of expanding these programs going 
directly to wages. 

Lack of suitable available data prevented us from including in these 
preliminary estimates the numbers or types of 'jobs >that could be created in 



1. These 'two estimates are based on information acquired during our field 
visits which, included interviews with local fire chiefs, administrators of fire 
protection, prevention, and inspection programs, and others knowledgeable about 
the potential for expansion of these activities at the local level. These ^ 
local officials provided educated guesses about the number of jobs that could 
be .created in expanding these activities in their area* The basic assumption 
used in Ariving these estimates was that job-creation potential varied with 
the size of the universe of need, proxied by 'population, and size of place* 
t)ui? estimates of job-creation potential for each size of place were: 

Job-Requirements 4 per Place 



Size of Place-City Pire Prevention Hazard Inspection 

10/000 - 24,999 * . . " .1 \ I 

'25,000 - £9,999 2 2 

50,000 - 99,999 * 4 4 , 4 

100,000 - 249,999 10 .10 

250,000 - 499,999 20 20 

500,000 - 999,999 : 40 * , 40*, 

Over 1,000,000 70 60 

\ * 

Counties over 10,000 1 \ 1\ 
(but with no city 
that large and there- 
fore not counted 
above) 



TABLE 2.1P 



ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN FIRE PROTECTION 
AND PREVENTION PROGRAMS AND THEIR 
JOB-CREATION , POTENTIAL 



Activity 



,'Job-Creatic?fP 
Potential J v 



Staff Support for Fire Prevention 'Programs such as 
speeches, displays, and other presentations offered 
in public schools, to community groups, employees 
at their place of vork, hoifres a 

Fire Hazard Inspections in Public Buildings, Public 
Housing Units, and Businesses 

Staff Support for Local Voluntary and Paid Fire 
Departments 

Fire Prevention in Wooded Areas 



5,120 



5,710 



No estim&te 



No estimate 



Sources: See text. ^\ 
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providing additional ataffi support for local voluntary and paid fire depart- 
ment. Thus, the approximately 11,000 jobs discussed here underestimates the 
job-creation potential that could be realized by expanding fire protection and 
prevention services. ^ 

Food and Nutrition Oriented Activities . Six food and nutrition-oriented 
activities were identified as viable candidates for public job-creation (see 
Table 2.11). Although there currently exist projects carrying out each of 
these activities, suitable data were not available for estimating the job- 
creation potential £^r any 5f these activities. 

Health Care . Your major health care activities were identified as viable 

re- 
public job-creation candidates (see Table 2.12). 1 However, estimates of job- 
creation potential coul4 only be derived for expanding paraprofessional staff 
support for two of these activities — Community Health Centers and Preventive 

Health Screening Services, Follow-up and Referrals. v 

* ** * 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning an£ Evaluation of HEW 

estimates 'that expansion of the services provided by community health facili- 
ties could create 14,000 jobs as community health workers, health counsel otl 

' 2 
and outreach person and paraprofessional environmental health workers. ^All 

of these positions could.be filled by low-skill -petsons-who-wt 



1. We also identified "long-term home care for the elderly" as a viable 
candidate for expansion. This program is discussed below "Social Services for 
the Elderly and Handicapped." 

2. ASPE assumed that, for every 1,000 persons served by community health 
facilities iriliealth urfdersei^ved areas (total 6,000,000) % there exists the 
need for 2 additional community health workers, 1 health counselor, and 1 en- 
vironmental health worker. Expansion of the, number of^ommunity health facili- 
ties could increase the job-creation potential for^ this activity from the 
24,000 reported In the text* A "health underserved -area" is defined by HEW as 
a technical term used by HEW that is based on an index of four'Vrea specific 
factors: (1) number of doctors per capita, (2) number and type \f health 
facilities per capita, (3) number of persons living at, or beloV, the poverty 
line, and (4) number of H elderly persons'. 
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- TABLE' 2711 

- " ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN FOOD £ND 

- NOTBITION ORIENTED PROGRAMS AND 
. ~ THEIR JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 




. '1 ' • 

. f * c 

* _ - r 


: V 


Activity j ■ * 


Job-&reation 
Potential * 




4 


Staff Support for the Expansion &nd Establishment, of # 
Gardening Projects 


No estimate 

j 

f % 




t 


* 

* Planting of Crops in Areas Where None or Less Than 
the Optimal Amount is Begin Planted 


No estimate 






.Staff Support for Pood Cooperatives and Other Methods 
to Distribute Pood More Directly from Parmer to * 
Customer ' 


No estimate* 

4 

IT 

Nb estimate * 


r 

M- 

0 - 




Construction and Staff Support for Low.-Cost^Solar 
Heated Greenhouses - * , 


1 

* * 




Staff Support" for School Breakfast Program, 


estimate 






' 4 

Staff Support to Provide Nutritional Information and 
Pood Purchasing Counseling ^ 

♦ 


No estimate - 
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m 




Rohtcp^; See text* 
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TABLE 2.12 



ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN HEALTH CARE' 
AND THEIR J03-CREATI0N .POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
^Potential 



Staff Support for Community Health Center^ and 
Related Services including community health ^jprkers, * 
environmental health workers, and health counselors 

Paraprof essionals, Clerical and Other Staff Support 
in Hospitals, Clinics and Other Sho*rt-Term Car^ 
Facilities (other than those lisjted abpve>-'in Jthis table) 

Paraprof essionals, Clerical and Other Staff Support 
for Long-Term Care" Facilities such *as nursing homes^ 
hospitals, %tc>. » 

Preventive Health Screening Services, Follow-up and. 
Referrals - x 



24,000* 



No estimate 



No estimate 



18,p60 . 



Sources'* See text* 
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supervisitatvand on-the-job /tVaiaf^g by skilled and more experienced staff » 
currently employed' at the community health cetoers. Expanding the community ^ 

- . - .V- / u ' * * * * *' ^ . " " ° ' » • 

health center services in tills manner waulti be a labor, intensive 'activity 
with approximately 70 oercent of the total v co$ts for wages. 

A second major" activity is preventive health screening services, fqllow-jip* 
and referral-^pecifi^^J^>^ servfice 9 provided by th^ Early Periodic Screening, . 

Diagnosis, and Treatment Program (EPSDT) . Tiiis program, authorized by Tifle'XIX 

* * * ' * ** 

of the Social Security Act of. 1976, pandlfces each state to provide EPSDT services 

* » * ** « * 

for all children in families' eligible for, Medicaid* HEW e&timdtes there are 

/ * * 

8 million children eligible for the program^" y^t only 2 million children havlP 

: " * ' • - . - 

been screened to date and only 1 million more ai^ expected to be screened by 

: * t . # ' v . * 

FY 1979. Based on its analysib of current EPSDT operations in Washington and 

S ' 

other states, HEW, in a recent* study conducted for the Department of LaborX, « 

I ' - * * ' 9 v lb - 

estimates that over 2 million additional children in poverty, could be. screened 
annually with - an additional 18 » 000 workers. ' \ 

— * m ■ - - 

These workers would serve as outreach Workers *and case managers.,. All of 

* - r / / 

these positions could be filled with low-skill workers who would be g^Lven syper- 
vision and on-the-job training by those currently working in tfye program. Ex- 
pafiding this heaith care activity would sElso very labor intensive with hesisly 
0 percent of the total cost going directly to wages. « * % , 

The 42*000 jobs which coul'd be created in expanding these^^ro health' care 
programs represent a fraction ^>f the number of jobs that^could be created t&vjK 
the hospitals', nursing homes, and. other health care institution^ currently , 
experiencing severe shortages oft personnel. Suitable data were not available*, 
for job-creation estimates for the two activities: "hospitals,, clinics and ,< *- 

of her short-term care /facilities" (not including Community flealth Centers),, 

4 * - ' ■ / • * v ** ^ - 

dnd "long-term care facilitiies,^ supfct-as nursing homes*. r ! 

^ ^ v / 

^ • • J . 



' Housing .* We identified 12 housing-lrelated activities that are liable 

<^ > • - . . \ » 

candidates for public job-fcreatiotf*(see Table 2.13). We were able to derive 

, joWereation estimates for 7 of fefiese, activities. 

1 ■ . • % . ' * « ' 

*The hcni6ing-rela ted activity which could create^ the largest number-of jobs^ 

for the* unemployed is housing rehabilitation. Based on the recent work by 

Hausman, Byans,^and Friedman,' we estimate tjjat for each of the next 15 years, 

, over 76,000 jobs, could be created annually in extensive housing rehabilitation, 

nearly 23^000 jobs could be cfeated in moderate housing rehabilitation, and 

approximately 8,000 jobs could be created in minor home repair. Expansien" 

• L • V - • . - • : 

of this* activity in thismanner wtfuld ^rehabilitate 3*0, 000 'houses per yeajr and, 

. * • t * 

at this rate, all existing substandard houses would be rehabilitated at the 

2 I * ' "■ ^ 

m - end of 15 year a. _ V . ... . _ . _ __ - 



The skill mix reqitfLred for housing rehabilitation would "include ^pproxi- 

" " > ■ ■* ■ • • . . c 

'pately 60 percent of, the jots to be filled by skilled craf tswopkers or foremen, 

* ■ * * * **" 

while nearly 30 percent of the jobs would utilize low-skill laborers. ^Profes- 

. sionals, operatives, and clerical supgprt. persons would be required for the 

'remainirfg* positions. The cost of creating these 107,000 jobs in housing t 



1. Jhe ^Job-creation skill mix and a&sopiated cost estimates presented 

«e are based onithe work of: (1) David^M. Birch who eltimaned the number 
houses in need of rehabilitation; 1 (2) Arthur Solomon who prepared esti- . 
es of the labor requirements (skill mix) per doflar of housing rehabilijta- . 
j tion; and (3) the, recent Vork of Hausman, Evans, and Friedman who used] the 
Birch and Solomon work as the basis fot^festimating the job-craa^ioq .potential 
and associated cbsts in meeting the need for housing Rehabilitation^ 0 

2. The basic assumptions made ,ln estimating the job- creation poteAi^l 
and associated cost§ invol^fd in fiousing rehabilitation are (1) there^atfe 
currently 5.5 million houses in need of rehabilitation; (2b one-third»&£ the 
houses require* substantial rehabilitation ($10,00b), one-third requir# taoderate 
rehabilitation ($3,000), and one-third reqiiire minor rehabilitation ($1,000); 
(3*) 2^0*000 additional houses will require Rehabilitation ea&h year inthe^ . 
futui^^and (4)> the numbetf of jobs that could be, created and associated cbsts' 
are based on undertaking a housing rehabilitation'program reRairln& 570,000 

' units a- year in each of the next 15 years* At tlie end of 15 y*ars, all ,* *" 

housing, units (the current*5.5 million plus, the* 2O0 ? GfOO additional ones per ' ~„ 
n year) wpuld be restored to^a state, of physical adequacy.' # * * * r . lf 



.table; 2, 



•13 . . ' \ 



ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED: IN HOUSING AND 
THEIR- JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL * -. 



Activity 



-to ? : ; —7 ■ ^ — 

Hbusiiig Rehabilitation (Extensive) < + 1 

J * V 

Housing Rehabilitation (Moderate) 

Housing Rehabilitation (Minor Home Repair) 

S^fcurity Guards /Patrol for Public Housing Projects 

4 

Resident M^nagers^for Public Housing Projects 

Develop Playground,* Recreation- Facilities and 4 

Organized Programs for Housing Project Residents 

• » * * 1 * 

* , ^ : 

Staff Support for/Landlord-Tenant Counseling , 
Activities * . 



Conduct General Housing Inspections for Le^d, Based * 
Paint Code Enforcement, Eligibility fox Section § 
andf Other federally Supported Housing Programs', 

Lead Based Paint Removal^ffom Public Housing Vni^& 9 
Primte Houses and Public Buildings 

- * T * ' . " \ ' * • s 

S,taff Support for Emergency Residential Facilities 
fori thfc Disadvantaged r - ^ 

v 4 * 

Conduct Housing Abandonment Survfeys ^ , 

Replacement of Inadequate Lock, Security pevices in 
.Houses and Public Buildings * t 



Job-Creition 
Potential ' 




v 



* 76^380 
22,900 • 
7,640 

; 6,800 V 

9 

- -No estimate 
No estimate 

No estimate 

2,950 

2,000 

No # estimate 

.t 1,260, - ' « 
No- estimate 



Sburdes: See text.. 
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ghly^$2.7 billion* ^th approximately $1^35 billion, • 
• Materials, supplies7 and Equipment costs would const £- 
40 percent, and administrative costs 10 percent of total costs. 
The othetf hotfsing-related job-creation project ideas yield smalle^ num^ra 
of employment opportunities. ■ T(e estimate that approximately 6,800 Jj&3 could 
be created in expanding the security forces guarding public housing projects. 
Housing inspections could be expanded to create an additional 3,000 ,_1obs wh*ile 
approximately 1,300 jobs could be created to, conduct housing abandonment surveys 

. . iv y • • 

and related activities. v # , *y 

\ . " • 

Expansion of these activities would require between 10 and 20 percent of 
the workers to have professional skills while approximately SJJ-90 percent of 
< the jobs cx^ated Jz6aLd be filled by low^ or moderajte-sldll worker a.' In addi- v 1 
fcion* these a/ftivities would lie very labor intensive with approximately 85 per- " ^ 

, I . * * V * 

,$^»cej*t o£ the tfe,tal costs for wagesv _ • , 



1. These estimates were derived from interviews with_ local housing inspec- 
tors, directors of local housing authorities, urban renewal agencies, locally 
elected officials, representatives of community-based organization, and other * 
local government staff members involve^ in housing programs in xitj^es of various 
sizes • * « i : „ 

.In deriving these job-creation estimates, it was ^ssumed that €he number of 
additional jobs that could be*created varies.wifh the size of the population 
served, proxied by total population, and si^e of place. Estimates used by. size 
of plade po arrive At national totals were: * - 

• h *Job-Requiretoent8 per Place 

Size of Flace-C4lyr Security Forces Abahdonment * Surveys Housing Inspection 



h i0 » 

A- 25, 



10,00a - 24,9.99 s*, »1 ■ 0.5 « . ,0.5 

000 - 49,999 * 3 1 ,' .• ' ; 1 

5P.O00 - 99,999 ,8 . 1 *, ., 2 



«*. 100, 000 - 249,999 16 1.5 , 4 

, 250,'000. - 499,999 40 .3 .' 8 

1 500,000 - 9*99,999 60 , 6 60 

' Oyer 1,000,000 ' , *80 I 12 , 32 

* Cojinties oyer 10,000 .0 \ " '- ' 0 - 1 

(hut with no city . . • f * •» .• _ 

that large and there- • , " f ; ' 

fore not counted * ' ' , » 

above) . - f 
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\ The final housing-related activity "for which we have derived job-creatiojl . _ 
estimates is lead-based paint removal and related health screening services. ^A, 
Based on informatio.n , provided by .the Center f6r Disease Control in r espouse r *o^^. 
\ $ a direct inquiry from this study, .we estimate^tnat approximately* 2^000 jobs ^ 

could -be created expanding this activity. Roughly 90' percent* of .-these posi- .* 
* c ' . tions could, be filled by low-skiil workers. This activity- would be very labor 
intensive with over 80 percenS^ot the total costs for wages.. 

Other government* supported housit^related activities could be candidates • 
' for public job-creation. However, certain activities, such as constructing 
. public housing' projects, were not considered liable by tfiis study because of 
' » the long lead-time^ theySeqiiire for adequate planning, and were, therefore, 
excluded. .. 

- * " Local Govern^nt^fti>PQrted»Buildl'ngg' and Public "Works" The fedsgral^ govem- 

ment, as part of itfe 1977 economic stimulus package, expanded the public works \ 
program. In HarchAt announced that a new $4 billion program would be supported? 
through the Economic Development Administrtion (EDA.) of the -Department 'of Commerce. 
.<L6\cal- governments were- diked to submit applications for federal fundi' documenting 
unmet local needs for public works -projects. The applications they submitted . 
/ ' tolled approximately $22 Aillion. The $18 Million of projects that were pot' % 

funded represent, our estimate of the unmet needs for local, pub lie works projects. 
The first 32 job-creation acWiti.es listed- in Table 2.14 are drawn from (the 
categories of the unfunded prjjeotli. We. derived job-creation estimates for= . 
each activity based "on the dollar amount of unfunded projects submitted to EDA, 



' 1. Total costs were first broken down into component <£S*s: wages, 

materials and supplies, and administrative costs- ? based\ oh- the findings of , 
earlier studies of public works. Estimates of the wage bill by major °c«*P*? 
tional category were then generated. Enjoyment by occupation was then derived 
9 - by dividing the occupation-specific wage bill into .the occupation-specific wage 
, rate. -A.detailed description of this method of estimation is contained .in Jones. 
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' . TABLE 2.14 • , ' " • 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT-SUPPORTED , 
BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS AND THEIR ' 

JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL * - ' 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



Parle, County Patfk^ $tc. 
Police Station 



^ 7,100 



Fire* and/ or Rescue 



Station(s) 



Jail, Prison, Detention Facility 

Municipal Office Building, Town Hall J Courthouse 

Hbspital, Clinic, Nursing Home,- Health Center 
* *. , i 

3rten"27" Stadium; Bleachers, Pavilion — 

* * * 

Auditorium, Thefater 

Gymnasium, Swimming' Pool, Recreational Building 
' Community Cente^, ^Social* Service Center 
School, Learning ojr Training Facility • 
Library 

Museum, Cultural Center, Science Center - 
Air, ttafcer, Rafl Terminal guildiugs 
Garage, Parking Structure * f / 

Factory, „Gannery, Proceseing Plan - 
Shell Industrial Building, Warehouse, Market 
P<^rt Facility ,C Harbor lj/c^lopment * * 

filfctric Power Plant, Generating! Facility" * < 



\ 



Dwelling' Onits, Houses, Apa 



*ttaen£ 



Dams, Levees, Dilces, £lood Control Structures* 
Water System (Lines Bfrjyfc Well, Reservoir, etc.) 
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TABLE 2:U % 
(continued) 



Activity : 



Job-Creation 
Potenty^ 



Water Source Development (Reservoir, ."Well, etc.) 

Water Treatment Facility (potable) 

.Sewer Lines, Mains, Trunks % 

Sewer' Syst^h (lines plus outfall, punning, etc.) 

Sewage Trea^nt^l^ant, Wastewater -Treatment- Planet 

* ' * ) 

SfrgetrSoad, Highway (may include sidewalk)' 

Sidewalks/ Curbs, Gutters > , . ' 

• • • 

^jk^MneaJWater/Sewagg,. and_St*eet/Rojad^ jmcC Sid ewalk J 

Parking Lots # 

* * ♦ * i 

Multiple Utility-type Project 

Architectural Barrier Removal in Public Libraries * 

"* * * 

4f£hitectural Barrier Removal in Other PuU-ic ) 
lfe4-Educ*tional Buildings * , • *" 

Architectural (Barrier Removal in Educational 
Facilities 



Ramping of /Street Curbing in Commercial and H^gh 1 
Density Neighborhoods \ 




Ramping of Street Curbing on* 
facilities 

* » * • 



Irounde of Educational 



25 ,,400 



10, 400 , 
13,800 



Sour ce4K ' See - text «- . 



. .The activity with the greatest job-creation potential £& construction of 

' * ' ^ \ * . ' ■ 

.schools, learning and 'training facilities ♦ We estimate that 81,000 lobs can 

be created to meet publid needs for these facilities. The. second largest activ- 
ity in this category would be the* repair and construction of municipal. .of f ice 
buildings, town halL^'and courthouses, which could create over 4L%000 jobs.- 
Over 30*000 jobs are possible in repair, n^aintenance, and construction of 
^ocal streets', roads, and highways. Other major activities include the eon- 
struction ojf water systems (24,600 jobs) and sewer systems (25,000 jobs). ; 

4 . *In addition to* basic local gubHc wo^ts activities ^^mbving architec- 
tural Barriers in* public and education^ buildings and ramping street curbs 
in commercial p high density neighbor^podls, and on 'the grounds of educational 
Jbu^ding^ ^r<ractiVIEi^ job-creatian potential. *We^have 

generated johrcreation estimates for* architectural Sorrier pemavqQ^Jxi public 
libraries, other public non-educational buildings, in educational* facilities 
(both university and non-jmiverstiyf buildings) , and estimates of the. job- 

creation potential ar^.grovided for the ramping of street curbs. We estimate, 

* - #• • ° 

that a minimum of 63,000 jobs could be created in expansion^of these activities. 

• • ■ ■ • 



l.« "The job-creation potential ^figures presented here are based on, recent 
studies by the President's Commission' on Employment fo^the? Handicapped, the 
National Center for' a Barrier Preehsnvironmeut, and the^kpartment of Labor 
in preparation for the Welfare Reform Program. They are also based on inter- 
views with ioial public works directors and staff members of department and 
staff . members offlthe Office of , Policy, Planning, and Evaluation- of the* Com*? 
munity. Services Admihistration. « • 

, A recent t study by the President's Committee 09 Employment for the Handi-* 
capped surveying, all the states requesting information on, the costs that would 
Be incurred iif making all public 'libraries accessible to the handicapped 
yielded the following estimates i ' * 
1 (1) ,Th§ total cost of removing architectural barriers in libraries" would^ 
b& $26l % million with 50 percfent of this cost fot yages. and 50 percent required 
for mlte^ials, supplies, ^equipment, and administrative costs. Thus', £he total 
wage bill woild be $131 million and, assuming an avefcage tiage of $10,350 per , 
worker, 12,700 jobs could be created. , . 

. k > \ fc ■ ..... 



< : . ■ ■*> 

.. <" ' ■ 1 - * . 

, The /skill *£x required for these activities vcru^d vary from activity 

to activity. Removal of architectural barriers in public buildings would * 

..require a wow force with 50 percent skilled craf tsworkers and 40 percent low- 

skill* laborers. *The regaining ,10 percent of the jobs would require prof ear 

sional and, teckpical skills .and.-operatives 4 or* machinists* The skill mix 

, required for the ramping of street ffurbs is lower; only 25 percent of the 

jobs would require the skills of a craf tsworker, seventy percent of the jobs' 

would require low^skili laborers, while the remaining 5 'percent would require 

professional and technical skills and operatives or machinists. The 4 total 

cost of these activities would be approximately $1.2 billion with nearly $650 



r S 1. v ( continued), ~ 4 

(2> An additional 25,410 jobs could be created removing architectural 
, barriers in other public, non-educational buildings if the architectural 
'barrier removal estimated for public libraries were doubled for other public 
* buildings. • Since public libraries constitute far less than one-half of all 
public, non-educational buildings in the country, estimating the potential 
for employment oppoftunities by simply doubling the level a<?tivity* needed * ' / 
for libraries should' provide us with a conservative estimate of the employment 
potential iqkthl-s area. # j ' 

" (3) Universit-y-HEy* regulations (#304) state that by 1981 ail universities 
receiving public funds (estimated 2,700' schools) most off&r all educational f 
programs to mobility handicapped jit^jdents.* - Assuming dn average of $50, 000 'per f 
* , * university for building-related improvements, 'a total of $135,000,000 would be 

required, with $67,500,000 for labor. At average wage*cost f of $10,350 per r 
worker, 6,522* workers would be employed. 

.Although* much work has been completed providing *ramps on c urbg 6n uni- 
versity campuses^ assuming that an average of only 5 intersection^ par campus v 
require rSaping, the cost (at $1,800 per intersection) would be $24,300,000. " ^ 
The estimate of $1,800 per intersection is based on Interviews with public 
' % - works directors and the Rational Center for a Barrier-FreeEnvironment (which* 
J * . reported on,.a*fetudy completed*in Kontgomery County In 1976, showing a co^t of 
* $1,800 per IhtWrsection) . Assuming wage costs equal 60 percent of. total costs- 
and an average wage&f $9,000, 1,620 jobs could bf cheated in ramping curbs on # 4 
$ * the grounds of university facilities. * » 

*^L. * " * There $re 3p,000 public sctools and, assuming* that only $2,000 would be 

. sufficient per building, and only 25 percent f of these buildings require such - 
work, the expected cost would-be $80 million* As 8 lining 50 percent of that cost 
^ * *k * for wages at-ac average of $10,300 per ttorfcer,, 3,JB65 on-site' jobs would be 

t " created. , * ' | $ V • 

, Finally, our estimate that approximately 14,000Jobs could be created in * 

ramping, of street curbing is commercial and high density neighborhoods is based 
*on the, assumption tjiat nearly I20,*00Q' intersections are in need of suctj, ramping. 
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million for wages, approximately $65 million for administrative support costs; 
and slightly less than $500 million for materials, supplies, and equipment 
costs* 4 . ' *■ 

t 

\ ■ * 

Local Government Administrative Staff * We identified 6 activities requir- 

ing local government administrative staff which are viable candidates for public 

♦ * * ' 

job-creation (see Table 2*15).' Although there exist projects tha.t are now 

canning out each of these activities, suitable available data addressing either 

the need for expansion of these activities or their potential fox creating jobs 

wdre not available. Estimates of the job-creation potential of these activities 

* -— * 

couTd not be derived* * , x ♦ 

* * • c 

Parks and Recreation * We identified 10 spe?3£$&*program areas in parks and 

recreation that ar4 viable candidates* for public job-crq£tion (see Table 2*1&5 ♦ 

^gpwever, secondary data sources do not exist yielding adequate data on either 

excess implicit demand data or labor input requirements* Thus , we derive^ 

jobrcreation estimates for only two of^ the activities lasted* 

^ m * $ . . 

. , The activity with t;he largest job-creation potential is reforestation of 

* '* 

parks and woodlands, trail development, clearing of land, and staff support 

* ' c - " '" 
for the National Park Service* We estimate that, approximately 4Q.000 jobs 

- * : 2 

c<^uld be created to reduce the huge .backlog, of proj^pts that currently exists* 

* Most of the positions (over 80 percent) would* require un ski Tied laborer a 

while approximately 15 percent would require some supervisory, managerial, br 

■'■/.. * • 

> f » , 

z 1. The job-creatipn potential of "Building and 'Upgrading Center City 
'and Rural Barks" i$, presented under "Park, County Park" in the section on 
Local/ Government-Supported Buildings and PubiUc. Works." , % 

4 2. The job-creation potential figures ifette were provided by the 
National Park Service* In a recent survey of potential projects tfiat could , - 
meet reforestation, trail development and general maintenance, the* NPS ideja* 
tdfied 155,593 person-years of work that needs to be done. In the. recent/ 
announcement of the Carter »WeTf are Reform Program, the Department of tajror 
stated that*it would be feasible to develop 30 percent of these projects iit 
the' first year. Welfare .Reform Fact Sheet, Humber 2, February, 1978. 
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TABLE 2.15 ' 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF AND THEIR 
JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL - 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



? Outreac£ Staff Support" to Register the Long-Term > 
Unemployed and Discouraged Workers for CETA~ 

Additional- Minortiy and Bilingual Staff Support 
for Local, Of f ices of the Employment Service to 
aid 4 these groups in utilizing their services 

Additional Bilinguat-Staff Support for Local 
Government Soc?ial Service Agencies 

■ Staff Support to Conduct Study of Skill Mix Profile 
of 1 the Unemployed by Local anrd Sub-Local Area3 in 
ojcder to provide government and businesses better 
labor market information - * 

Staff Support for Broad Based Study Commissions in 
Every Major City to study urban redevelopment 
strategies 1 - % • • * 

i ( m ' 

Staff Support to Conduct. General Needs Assessment 
Study for Local Governments * 



No estimate 
♦ 

No estimate 
* 

No estimate 

,No estimate 

No estimate 

No estimate 



Sources: See text. 
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TABLE 2*16 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN PARKS AND 
RECREATION PROGRAMS AND THEIR** 
JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Job~Creation 
Potential^/ 



Trail ^construe tioji and Development 

Building and Upgrading Center Ci£y and Rural Parks 

Park Maintenance and Landscaping, 'Park Supervisors, 
Water Recreation Supervisors, and Aides 

, * * * 
Reforestation of Parks and Woodlands, Other 
National Forest Services 

Summer Day^Camps for the Disadvantaged, Youth, 
the Handicapped, and the Elderly 

Construction of 'Ecological 1 Games* Information 
Signs in,B 4 arKs - 

Development, Beauiification/and Restoration of 
Town Waterfronts, Lake Areas, and Potential 
Water Recreation Sites in Urban and Rural areas 

Build and MalntainJBikeways 

Recreational Sfcaff Support for TtfCAs, YWCAs,«. 
Qther Non-Prof it Recreational Centers, Large 
Housing Projects, PubliQ School Districts, and 
Local Government Operated Recreational Facilities 

Staff Support for Organized Recreational Activi- 
ties for tlje Elderly and -Handicapped ' 



No estimate 
No estimate 
7,320 

40,000 " 

No estimate 

No* estimate 

No estimate 

*Ro estimate 
No estimate 



No- estimate 



Source^: See text. 



craftsworker's skills. This activity would be fairly labor intensive with 
nearly $260 million of the total costs of $340 million for wages* 
, We estimate that approximately 15,000 six-month (seasonal) jobs could* be 
created in increasing the number of paTk supervisors, recreation supervisors, 
r and aides. ^This is the equivalent cjf roughly 7»300 full-time positions* 1 
Approximately 90 percent of these positions could be filled by low-skill* 
employees. The" ^activity would be. very labor intensive^ with nearly 90 percfent 
of. the total costs going directly to wages. ^ 

The nearly lobs that wi* t e8timate could be created in expanding 

" . ;r J i ' • 

parks and re<5reatitfh activities probably underestimates the true job-creation 
potential in this area since we were only able to derive job-creation estimates 
for two of t^jMLO activities identified. 

Private (for Profit) Sector Oriented Activities . With the recent expansion 

. .' . ' . v .. 

of the public, service employment 'program, several local areas- have, designed TSE 

4 



1. This estimate was derived from interviews with directors and staff 
members of city, and coanty parks and recreation departments in urban and 
rural areas, locally elected officials, community-based organization repre- 
sentatives and other local government* staff members knowledgeable about 
expansion of. th^s activity at the local 16yel. The £ocal officials with 
whom we -met suggested the number of jobs that' could be created N in expansion 
of park supervision activities. It was assumed that the job^creation poten- 
tial would vary with the size of the population served and by size of place. 
The following estimates ~o£ staff requirements by size of pLace were used to 
generate our estiamtes: ■ ^ „ 4 /. • 



Size of Place-City Job-Requirements per^Place * 

10,.00<X- 24,999, . * s * • ; 1 

25,000 - 49,999 ' - * % ^ - * 

50,000 ^ 99,999 1 4 ■ 

100,000 - 249,909 ' '* ;>}0 * * 

250,000 - 499,^999 • +, * 20 ' ' " 

500,000 - 999,999 - . / u 40 

> 'Over 1,000,000 1 ■ c 62.5. '* 

Counties with^fppulation 4 < * ? 2 _ <■ 
over 10,00.0 but wi'th no' _J 

city tl^at* large*/ . * 

V * * - 1 ■ * 

gpuuties with less tfyan * * 1.5 * 



10,000 



projects specifically to aid the unemployed in finding gainful private sector 
employment. W& identified four specific projects that are viable candidates 
for public~3ob-creation. Suitable data for estimating 1 job-creation potential 

yere available. for only one activity-— the Job Search Project ,(see Table 2.17). 

9 * r * 1 

Approximately 5*70,0 jobs could be created in expanding this activity, 

* 4 

ewhich would bring small groups. of unemployed workers to companies and factories 

' * • , * t 

that are in need of additional employees Private companies and agencies where 

the workers visit would give these potential workers a toiir of their facilities, 

discuss their operations, and would aid those who are interested^ in working 

there in applying for a job. The jeb^created by 'this project wpuld be predom- 

inantly for low- or moderate-skill* workers including drivers, outreach personnel 

who would contact local ^employers a^d -sign up unemployed workers for the visits,^ 

and coordinators who would be responsible for scheduling^ visits. This activity 

would be labor intensive with almost 80 percent of the total costs going directly 

c 

to wages. * * 



1. This estimate was b&sed on interviews with employment and training 
agency directors (both public and private non-profit), directors of Chambers 
of Commerce currently supervising sfich job* search projects, a wide variety 
of locally elected officials, representatives frdm community-based organiza- 
tions, and other .local government staff members knowledgeable about the 
expansion' of this* activity at the local level. 

The basic assumption made in deriving this estimate is that the job- 
creation potential varies with the size of the population served, proxied by 
total population.' Job requirements by "size of place used to estimate. job-« 
creation potential for this project are presented below: 

* Size of .Place-City Job-Requirements per Place 

10,000 - 24,999 . \ 

25,000 - 49,999 ■ 4 . 3 

A ' 50,000 - 99,999 4 

100,000 '- 249,999 ' 8 

250,000 - 499,999 • ' 16 • 

500,000 -999,999 32 

Ovpr 1,000,000 ^ 50 

Counties with population 2 » 

over 10,000 but with no ' 
city that large 

Counties with less than* . ^ 1 * 

> 10, 000 / ^ . 

. \ • ■ > 



TABLE 2.17 



ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN PRIVATE (FOR PROFIT) 
SECTOR ORIENTED PROGRAMS AND THEIR 
■ « JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



■ On-the-job Training in the Private Sector 



No estimate 



Job Search Project: Staff 'support for a project 
designed to bring s&all groups of previously 
screened unemployed workets to companies and 
factories who are advertising for employees* 
Private companies Would make 'available a 
personnel officer to describe the company, 
give a tour, and receive job^ applications* 
Bilingual aides provided by CETA where neces- 
sary. 



5,700 



Tourism Promotion 



No, estimate 



Staff Support for Local Chambers of 4 Commerce 



No estimate 



Sources: See text* 
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Social Serviae8 for Children .and Youth . We identified 7 specific activ- 
ities providing social services to, children and youth that, are viable candidates 
for public job-creation- (Table 2.18). 

Estimates of job-creation potential were generated for four of these activ- 
ities. Over 165.000 jobs could be created in this area* The activity where the 
largest number of jobs could be created is providing day care services. For 
purposes of this discussidn, expansion of existing day care services ana provid- 
ing new day care services will be considered a single activity. Based on two 
studies conducted for the JDay Care Services Division of HJJtf, the National Day 
Care Study* 1977 and the National Child Care Consumer Study. 1975 ♦ we estimate 
that apprpximately 34.050 jobs could* be created in increasipg the enrollment 
and staff, at existing day care facilities while an additional 105.000 jobs 

1 

could be .created in providing new day care services in homes,. schools, etc. 

* Jobs it* the area of day care can be created in existing facilities or in 

new facilities (or homes).' The job-creation potential in existing day care 

facilities is estimated In 'two ways. First, it is assumed that in day care 

facilities where there exists a staff-child ratio below the standards set 

by the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements, additional staff personnel 
* * * 

ar^/ needed to meet the standards. Secondly, where a center is not filled to 

capacity, ^additional children could be served and additional staff personnel 

would be required to serve these children. * # 

In the National Chilbd Care Study, a random sample of 319 day care centers 

were surveyed in order to measure the staff-children ratio. It was determined 



1. The job-creation potential figures presented are based on information 
in the National Child Cafe Consumer Study of 1975 (Office of Child Developmept, 
Department of HEW) ; the National Day Care Study (by Abt Associates for Office 
of Child Development); and the Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements es- 
tablished pursuant to Sec. 522(d) of - the Economic Opportunity Act. 



TABLE 2.18 V . j 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN SOCIAL SERVICES 
• PROGRAMS JOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH AND / 
, THEIR JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Job-Creatio^ 
Potential * 



Staff, Support for Big-Brothers/Big Sisters Programs 

;St^ff Support for Boy /Girl Scouts m 1 

sdlff Support for Boys/Girls Associations and « 
nrop-in Centers ; 

Staff Support for Day Care Service^, including day 
care centers,* nursery schools, in-home day care 
services, etc. (expansion of existing services* only) 

Staff Support for Af terschool and 24-Hour Day Care 
Services ^ 1 * 

Staff Support for Adoption Agencies and Foster' Care 
Activities (including homemaker services for 
families with child care problems, ."relief'* or 
"weekend" foster parents, homemaker 'services for • 
families with foster children, staff 'support for 
fostei* care group homes and child- welfare agencies) 

Staff Support for 4-H Programs „ 

Staff Support for Day Care Services * (new services) 



1,530.; 



No estimate 



^13^200 
34,050 



No estimate 



. 13,020 



No estimate 
{05,000 



> 



/ 



Sources: . See text. 
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that many of 'these |pcilities»di* not meet jthe Interagency Standards and that 
it would require 765 additional employees to bring these day care centers up 

,to the standards set for staff-children ratio. Based on thislstudy^ we estimate 

» 

that it would require 25,056 additional employees to bripg these 10,440 not*- 

profit day care centers up -to Standard. 

' * • ' * s ' . ~* 

In 1977, HEW's Office of Child Development reported that the average 

number of children enrolled in day care centers was 5£, a^thottgh capacity 

-is 57.5 in the 18,000 centers currently operating. Increasing, the number 

of children served in each facility would allow an extra 45 r 00Q children to 

receive day care-services. Assuming an average staff-child ratio of 1:5 # 

increasing the number of children to fill the capacity in existing day care' * 

centers would create, 9,000 jobs*. ' * 

In addition, the National Child Care Consumer Study estimated that in 
1975, 12%, of the children under 14 years old, 5.4 million, did not receive ' 
any ^child care services other than those proyided by their parents. 

The study also showed that "20. 2 percent pf the households surveyed with a 

child under thrae years and 26.2 percent of the households surveyed with children 

fV * - • " 

firom 3-5 years old used no child care.' There were 13*733,000 households' with 

children under six in 1975. Assuming these households are equally divided, with 

7,000,000 having aphlld from ages 0-3 and 7,000,000 households having a child 

ages 3-6, we estimate that 1.4 million households with a child 0-3, and 1.8 mil- 

iion house^holds^ with*a child from ages 3-5 are not* receiving child care services. 

The Estimated universe of need, 3.2 million households, may understate the true 

universe of , need to the extent that there i^ more than one eligible child per 

household. The;estimate is, therefore, adjusted upward by assuming 1.2 children 

per household. Thus we ^estimate- that 3.8 million children under age six are 

not receiving child care services except^ through their own parents. Assuming 
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15 percent of these household? live below ot.atvthe poverty level, 570,000 

children may be Jiving* in poverty and without day care services. 

Expansion of day care centers to capacity wokld serve 45,000 of these 

: children. ( x Thus t 525,000 cttlldren who live in poverty and currently receive 

no day care services^ could, greatly benefit (as well as their parents) from 

this service. Assuming, a child-staffs ratio of 5:1, serving these children 
* ' * * > * 

would provide 105,000 jobs. This brings our total to 139,500 jobs that can 

be created to help meet. the needs .for day care services. ' * 

Expanding "day care services could be accomplished by using predominantly 
low- and /fibderate-skill workers. ~ Expansion of these programs would be lafcoc 
intensive with approximately $940 million of the estimated to£al cost of 
$1.1 billion for wages. 

Ovey 14,000 jobs could be created in expanding the services of youth 
oriented organizations such as Big Brothers /Big Sisters of America (BB/BSA) 
and other Boy'-s and Girl's Associations and "drop- in centers." Big Brothers/ 
Big Si$ter 8 of American 1 alone has a waiting list of over 100,000 youth who 
have requested services from theit 350' local chapters. .They estimate a job- 
creation potential^ of "l, 300. 1 Boy's Clubs and Girl's Clubs also have' long 
waiting lists and chronic shortages of staff, 'fhey estimate xhat roughly 



1. This estimate was provided by the National Office of BB/BSA. Two , 
factors were considered — the waiting lists for their services and the potential 
for their 350 local agencies to absorb additional workers within one year. It 
should be noted, that BB/BSA estimate's tfiat it could create an additional 2,000 
'jobs JLn the second year of an' expanded public jobs program. ^ 
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13,000 jobs would be required to eliminate these waiting ;Lists and shortages. 
A large majority of the6e positions could be fillecji by low- or^moderate-skill 
workers. Roughly 75-80 percent of the total estimated cost of $170 million 
of these activities would be for wages. 1 ■ 

In 'addition, we estimate that within on year over 13,p00 jobs would be 
feasible for staff support for adoption agencies, foster care activities, and 

child welfare agencies and within two years a total* of 26»000 jobs could be 

, 2 ' * 

created. The jobs would include providing hometoak*r . services for families 



!• There are 1,100 Boy's Clubs of America. In a study prepared for 
this resarch project* the National Office of Boy's Clubs estimates there 
exists the potential, on average, to place 4 .additional workers in each of 
the clubs .in the first year of an expanded PSE program for ^ total of 4,400 
potential jobs! The estimate is basecU in part/on the need td provide 
additional services and, in part, on an analysis- of the organization's 
capacity to absorb new workers. During the second year, the National Office 
estimates that 2 additional worjcers could.be added to each club* 

In addition,* we assfeme' that, whea one takes into account Girl's Clubs, 
Campfire Girls and other localT non-affiliated organizations, the jcfc-creation 
potential in expanding these services is at least three times that of the 
estimate provided by Boy's Clubs of Americ^ Thus, we estimate that approxi- 
mately 13,000 jobs could be created 1 In Boy's and Girl's Associations and 
"drop- in centers." 

2. The job-creation potential and associated cost figures presented here 
are based on interviews with directors and staff members of state and local 
child welfare agencies, staff members in the Foster Home Standards Division m _ 
and Adoption Agencies Program ±n the Department of HEW, parole, probation, 
and othei^ criminal Justice officers who work with youth, unftrersity professors, 
and other local, state, and federal government staff members involved in the - 
, delivery of these services. »' 

Child welfare services ^are usually administered at the statfe level and 
the assumptions upon which we base our job-potential, estimates reflect this* 
institutional arrangement. In addition, these estimates take into account 
the ability of child welfare, adoption agencies, etc. to absorb,^ train, and 
, utilize effectively the additional workers. 

Information provided this study by the Department of Social Services* in — 
tfce fctate of Iowa indicated that its 'state child welfare ageny £ould quickly 
absorb the following additional staff support: 200 homemakers, 50 supervisors, 
and 40 social workers. We assumed^that the Immediate demand for addi'ti;6nal* 
staff would vary by .state with £*Je*size of the state population, arrayed by 
states by size of population, created quart iles of states, and used the folloiw- 
ing factors to generate our estimates of job-creation potential: 
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with* chi^Id care problems, "relief" or "weekend" foster parents, homemaker v 

services for foster children, apd professional, clerical, and other staff 

, ( « **** 

support ffer foster care group homes and child welfare agencies* These activ-/ 
ities would be both labor Intensive and low-skill* Nearly 90 percent of the • 
total cost of expanding these services would be for wages, and approximately 
70 percent of these 13,000 positions could be filled with low-skill workers* 

r 

Although we have identified over 165,000 jobs that could be created in 
expanding these five social services for youth, suitable data ar,e not available 
to analyze the job-creatidn potential for three o£her services identified as 
viable candidates for a public job-creation program. ' 

Social Services — for the Elderly and/or Mentally or Physically Handicapped 
We identified 20 social service activities for the elderly and/or mentally or 
physically handicapped that could be viable candidates for public job-creation 
(see Table 2.19) • However, job-creation estimates were derived for only five 
pf these activities; because of data limitations. 

The activity with the largest job-creafeon potential in this area is a 
program that combines homemaker, escort, and transportatioii services. We 
estimate that approximately 140 «000 jo£s could be created by expanding these 
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2. (continued) 

j Quartile . , Additional Staff 

(by si2e ol population) Reqtlired 

* » t »i 

Lowest quartile * ' 70 j 

./Third quartile 140 

J Second quartile C "280 /* 

Highest, quartile 1 560 , 

These assumptions produce a job-creation potential of 13,000. 

V Ultimately, we were told, the state child welfare agency* would be able 
to absorb an even larger staff increase — roughly double what is reported as 
feasible in the short-run* 
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TABL'E 2.19 



ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED FOR SOCIAL SERVICES 
PROGRAMS FOR THE ELDERLY AND /OR MENTALLY 
OR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED AND THEIR 
JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



\ 



^Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



Staff Support for 'Senior Citizen Community-Enters 

Homemaker and Long-Term Care Services for the 
Elderly and Mentally or Physically Disabled 
(including escort services to and from banks, 
shopping centers, in high crime areas, at night, 
etc., for the elderly, deaf, blind, mentally*, or 
otherwise physically handicapped and transportation 
to and from "medical facilities, .shopping, recreation 
activities, social visits, etc.) 

Staff Support for Shopping Services. - the purchase 
'and delivery of food/ prescription d^ugs, laundry* 
etc. — 

Lawn Care Services . 

Staff Support for Arts and Crafts Projects t:o teach 
elderly and handicapped how tcv produce marketable 
crafts 

Staff Support to Facilitate the Exhibition 'and/or 
Sale of Crafts and Other Goods Produced by the 
^Elderly aijpf Handicapped * 

St'aff Support for Sheltered Workshops and Vocational 
Rehabilitation Facilities (including liaison staff 
who contact private businesses and public agencies 
and secure work that the elderly and handicapped 
can do in their workshop or home) 

Staff Support for Counter-Loneliness (Phone-Pal) 
Programs ■ \ 

Local Needs Assessment Studies for Elderly and v 
Handicapped- ( 



Reader Services for the Blind 



6,870 * 
138,190 t 



Np estimate 

No estimate 
No estimate 

No estimate 

30,110 



Staff Support for Cent era. Teaching Braille and 
-Providing Services to the Blind 



No estimate 

No estimate 

No estimate 
No estimate 
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TABLE 2.19 
(continued)' 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential' 



Staff SujJ^ort for Hearing and Speech Centers teach- 
ing sign language and providing services for the 
deaf » • . 

Ancillary and Day Care Staff Support for Residential 
atnd Comn?uter Oriented Centers for the Retarded 

Ancillary and Patient Day Care Staff Support for 
Mental Health ^Institutions 

Staff Support *for Special Information and Referral 
System Designed to Aid the Elderly and Handicapped 

Staf t*Supi>ort for Senior Citizen/Handicapped Per- * . 
son's Employment Agency that provides job develop- 
ment services exclusively for these target groups 

Staff Support for Community Mental Health Facilities 

Staff Support for Goodwill Industries of America, 
Ac. 

/ 

Meals on Wheels Programs * 

Staff Support to Prepare "Community Dinners" where 
large concentrations of elderly and handicapped 
live 



No estimate,,. 

No estimate 

No estimate 

No estimate' 

No estimate 

No estimate 
2,480 

99,000 

No estimate 



.Sources: ffee text. 
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services* Roughly 90 percent* of these positions could be filled with persons 
of low or y moderate skills including drivers, homemakers, and nurse's aides** 
Expanding these activities would be moderately labor intensive with nearly 
§860 million of the estimated total cost of $1.2 billion 'for wages. 

The activity with the 'second largest job-creation potential is "meals on 

, • > • . ' ' ; 

wheels." Based on information provided by the Senate Select Committee on 

Nutrition and Human Need3, we estimate that approximately 99.000 jobs could 

♦ 

be created to expand this service to the 875,000 homebound persons in need of 

2 * 
meal preparation. Mostr of the jobs created by expanding this activity^could 



A 



1. This job-creation potential is based' on estimates of the universe of 
need (target populafion) ma^e in the Comprehensive Needs Survey (Urban Insti- 4 
tute, 1975) by the Social Security Survey of the Non-Institutionalized Disabled, 
and in the recent work by Hausman, Friedman, and Evans. 

Based on these studies, we estimate approximately 2.0 million elderly and/ 
or mentally or physically handicapped persons in need of some form of home care. 
Of these, we assume 900,000 persons could be served adequately by expanding the 
meals on wheels programs and we exclude them .from our estimated universe of need. v 
In addition, the universe of need is reduce^ by the 150,'000 persons estimated by 
the Urban Institute (Comprehensive Needs* Survey) to be receiving adequate home 
care, and the 125,000 persons now being served by meals on wheels. Thus, our 
estimate of the universe of need (potential target population) for homemaker 
services, long-term personal and health care and escort services fj>r the elderly, 
and mentally or physically handicapped is 825,000 persons. 

Although program design and services offered would vary in , each locality 
"based on the degree of ne^d of the^individuals served } an assumed program model 
based on interviews with social sertffce agency and community-baSSd organiza- 
tion representatives currently supervising these .types of programs illustrates 
the job-creatiofc potential. .The services provided would include 1 hour of home- 
maker services per day per person (200 hours per year); one-half hour per week 
of the services of a registered nurse (25 hours per year) and 1 hour per week of 
the services of a nurpe's aide. The total number of hours per year per recipient 
would be 335 hours. Assuming each worker works for 2,000 hours "per year, it 
would take .138,188 persons (nurses aides, homemakers, and registered nurses. to 
provide these services). The associated cost estimates were derived f*om the 
study by Hausman, Friedman a^d '^vans. , We estimate that administrative^ costs 
in such a program would be 30 perent of wages, while materials, supplies, and 
equipment costs would.be 10 percent of wages. - 

2. Current program operations serving 125,000 elderly and homebound 
persons require 1 worker on. average for each 9 persons served. The Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs estimates that 1 million homebound 
persons could benefit from receiving tliis service. Subtracting those currently 
receiving this Service,. 125,000 from the target population, we estimate 8 t 75,000 
persons as a potential universe of "need. At a ratio of 1 worker for each 9 per- 
soils served, 99,000 jobs could be cheated. I 1 , 
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be filled by low- or moderate-skill worker?. Expanding this activity would 
not be labor, intensive. Approximately $000 millfon df ,the estimated total cost 
of $1.26 billion would be "for wages. Nearly $6Q0 million would be required fat 



materials, supplies, apd equipment, especially food. 

A third activity*,^ primarily for. the handicappeji, is expansion o£ sheltered \ 
workshops and vocational education programs. Based on a recent study for the 
J)epa£tment of Labor by the Greenleigh Associates, it is 6stima,ted that approxi- 

mately 30«000 jobs could be cheated to expand enrollment and educational and ... 

1\' 4 • • 

training services in existing facilities. N 

• The skill mix required to expand these services is generally high with 

well, over one-third of the pQSitions created requiring professional skills. 

* . • 

Expanding these k activities would be moderately^ labor intensive. We estimate • 
that approximately $260 million of the estimated total cost oJj $420 million 
would be for wages. 

Similar sheltered workshops are administered* try Goodwill Industries of \ m 
•America.* Based on its survey of individual Goodwill agencies conducted for 
this report, Goodwill Industries estimates that it could create nearl^jJOjQ 



r 



*!• The study reported that sheltered workshops are under-utilized due to 
lack of staff support. There are currently 3,000 certified workshops serving 
an estimated 145,442 handicapped persons daily and approximately 400,000 an- 

% nually. However, the Comprehensive Needs Study of the Urban Institute found 
an estimated 1,000,000 additiorial handicapped persons who could benefit greatly 
from an extended loug-tefem sheltered employment. ' 

* We estimate th£ job-creation potential *in sheltered workshops, based on the 
number of 'additional workers that could be used effectively in the existing 
workshops. There exists workshop capacity (but not sta^r) to serve an addi- 
tional 90,000-100,000 persons daily. The staff to c^fent ratio for current 
workshop operations is ,3. 9. Thus, slightly mcfre than 26,000 positions could . 
be created by expanding these workshops to their capacities* In addition, due- 
to the lack of %pds for staff, sheltered workshops have had to rely heavily on 
volunteers. Thirteen percent' of their current staffs are ^Volunteers. Making 
their pbsitions part of the permanent, paid staff would provide approximately 
3,000 "new" jobs. Thus, approximately 30,000 jobs — 26,000 to expand to capacity 
and 3,000 to replace volunteers— could be created within existing Sheltered 

"^workshops. 
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jobj^ by expanding their services for the? handicapped. 1 Expanding these work- 
shop 4 fj would require a skill mix and\codt breakdown similar to those needed to 

expand the sheltered Workshops described above. < 

f \ - ' ' - 

The final "activity £or which an estimate of the job-creation potential is 

♦ provided is expanding- staff support f^r senior, citizen *£ommunity centers. Ve % 

estimate that approximately 7,000 jobs Jor clerical and service* Takers *coul<J. 

2 

be created in these centers. Roughly 60 percent of these 



1. The johrcreation potential and associated cost figures ^presented 
here a?e based pn a survey of the 165 Goodwill InSustries/by' ftobert J. -Griggs, 
Director of Project Development, GBodwill Industries* TJie survey requested 
that each Goodwill Office (a) estimate the number of additional PSE employees 
it could u&e, (b) the level of administrative support that would be required, 
(c) l&yel of support required, for materials and. supplies, and (d) the appro- 
priate wages for these additional personnel, the "key assumptions made by 
local Goodwill offices to estimate their capacity for additional employees 
include ^a) having .-adequate space available to , expand services, (b) having 
substantial 'numbers of i^sople who could benefit* from the services of Goodwill 
but are currently not receiving them, an4 (c) h^Lng the capability to ,absprb 
additional workers and. use them effectively. TheVcpst' estimates are based on J 

% an analysis* of the levels ^of wages, administration, materials', and supplies / 
support^ required for the current operations of Goodwill Industries of America.* 

This estimate wks based on interviews with 'directors and staff members 
of senior citizen and other neighborhood community centers, Representative^ 
from community-based organizations, 'locally elected officials and other lo<i^l 

, government staff 'members knowledgeable oL^rreating^ additional jobs in setiior 
citizen community centers. / * ] .'" 

We assumed that the job-creation potential would vary with the size of A 
the universe of need, which we proxied by total population. WS further assumed 
that the relationship between job^creation^ potential and population, was not 
equiprbportionate but .Varied tfLth size of place. The potential job-creatioi* 
factors uSed by size of place to generate our estimate were: » 



. Size of Place-City - / * Job^Reotfirements -per Place 

. 10*000 -r 24i999 * 1 * - * 

.25/000 - 49,99fe * • 2 

^ 50,000 - * 99,999 * ^4 

*' 100,000 -v 24?, 999 10 

250^000 - 499,999 * 20 

500>00& - 999,999 • .40' 

* ' Over l f 000i000. ' ' . 4 '60 

( ^ Counties wft^population a 2 

* over 10,000 -but «with no 
• city that "large * . * * . * % " 

* Counties with less than* % # ' 1 

' 10,000 



las 



* the relatively lwer-Qkill,, service workers. This activity would be labor 

intehsfv^ with nea*ly, 80 percent of the estimated total cost of $60 million 
\/ffcr 'wage 




rvices—General . * tfe^identif ied seven general social services 

c ' t ■ ■ . 

viable candidates for public job-creation and were able to produce 
I edtin4te^^9Qtfejitial jpb-creation for three (see Table 2.20) • 

pearly 11.000 Jobs for clerical and service workers could be created in 

f* ** * * * 1 * 

4 increasing -staff support for neighborhood community centers. Roughly 60 per- 

~\ ' ■ **' 

cenfof these -positions would be filled by the relatively lower-skill service 

* » * 

workers. This activity would be l^bor intensive, nearly 80 percent of the 

estimated total cost of*$100 million would be for wages. , « 

the two other activities identified as viable* candidates for expansion 
* ' * 

under a public jobs program are: (1) crises intervention hot-line services 

£ for Information, counseling, and referral and' (2) outreach activities informing 



This estimate was based on interviews with directors and 'St$f f members 
of neighborhood community centers, representatives from community-based organi- 
sations, locally elected officials and other local goyernment staff members who 
are knowledgeable a^out the 'potential for creating jobs in neighborhood community 
centers. « v 

We assumed that the job-creation potential would vary with the size of^ 
the universe of need, which we proxied by total population. 'We further assi 
that/ the relationship between job-creation ptential and* population wasnof^qui- 
proportion^te but. varied with size of place. The potential job-creatTfrn factors 
used by size of place to generate our estimate were: 

Size of Place^City * . Job-Requirements per Fl&ce 

10,000 - 24,999 * j * 2 

2$, 000 - 49,999 3 

50,000 - 99,999 ^ 6 

11)0,000'- 249,999 ■ 14 

•250,000 - 499,999 -30 

500,000 - 999*999 60 

' Over 1,000,000 100. 

Couhties with population „ 4 m y 

over 10,000 but with no 
city that large 

Countiea^idjth JLess than . 1 " S | 
10,000 
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TABLE 2.20 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN GENERAL SOCIAL 
SERVICES PROGRAMS AN? THEIR 
JOB-CREATION POTENTIAL 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



Staff Support £05 Neighborhood Community Centers 

Staff Support for Crisis Intervention - Hot Line 
Phone Service Information and Referral Services • 

Staff Support for Alcoholism Control and Prevention 

Comprehensive Employment, Training, Counseling,, and, 
Social Services for Specific Target Populations 
(i.e., third generation welfare recipients, etc.) 

to 

Family Planning Services - t 

Family Counseling' * . ^ 

Staff Support for Outreach Activities informing ^/ 
residents of the .available resources in thettr 
community u 



10,980 
# 6,070 

No estimate 

f * . 
No estimate 
No estimate 
.6,120 



Sources: See text* 
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residents of the publicly available respufcces in th^it community. We estimate 
conservatively 6 .000 jobs could be "created in exjfcnding each of these activities.* 
Tfie skills required for these activities is*generally low, consist ing^trf 

r m « 

mainjy clercal and service workers. The total cost of crisis intervention 
activities would be roughly $65 Bullion, with slightly more than $48 million 
for wages. The. cost picture of outreach activities- would be approximately 
$52 million, with over $41 million for wages. 

Community Development . tf£ identified 8 activities in the area of community 
development and were able- to derive job-creation estimates for two' of these 
activities. ^ Table 2.21 lists theser program areas and includes the numbers of 
jobs that we estimate could be created. ^ ' ' 7 

The two job-creation project ideas for which w£ have derived estimates are: 

(1) citizen ,participation\activitie& and (2) community clean-up, beaut if ication, 

* . 

1. 'These estimates werd base^ on interviews with directors and staff memr- 
bers of local information and referral services, outreach programs,* hotline 
counseling programs, representatives from community-based organizations, locally, 
elected officals, and other local government staff members knowledgeable about 
*hotJine and, outreach activities^ * ; c . - 

We assumed that the jdfe-creation potential would' vary with the* size of * 
the universe of need, which ^e proxied by total population. We further assumed 
that fche ; relationship between job?*creation ptential and population was not equi- 
propdrtjonate but varied with size of plaice. The potential job-creation factors 
used by size of place to generate our estimate were: v v \ : 

' \ ^ / Job-Retiuirements per Place 

Size of Place-Cfity 

10,000 - 24,999*. 

25^,000 - 49,999' \ 
. . ' 50,000 - 99,99* , m 

100,000 - 249,999 : 
.250,000 - 499,999 
50Q,000 - 999*999 . 
, , 'Over' 1,Q00, 000 , 

(Jffunties* with population 
CR?er 10,000 *butT with no 
city that;large* * 

Countie8.;^jLth,le88 than * 
10,00.0 4V f *H ' 



Hotline 


Outreach 


« 1 


1 - 


2 


2 


4 


■ 4 


10 


10 


20 


20 


40 


40 


. so • ; 


50 


1 


- i 






0.5 


1 
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* ' TABLE 2.21 

activities identified in community development* 
'* Delated services and facilities <and' 
their potential job-creation 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



Conduct Community Resource Identification Surveys 

« ** • 

Staff Supporf for Citizen Earticipation. Processes 
Required IJnder the Housing ^nd Community Development 
Block Grant Program, Title XX - Social Service^* etc. 

Labor Intensive Suw Removal Services 

Neighborhood. 'Revitaldzation 

Abandoned Car Removal 

^fraf f ic Control 

Cdmmunity.eie^n-up,' Beautif ication, and Other Litter 
Removal Activities 

Voter Education and Registration 



Sources: See text* 



No estimate 
. 5,150 

No estimafte 
No estimate 
No, estimate 
% No estimate ^ 
56,700 



No estimate 
P 



« 
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and otl^gpt litter removal projects. For the other activities* lifted, 'suitable 

% - i 

data were not availble upon which to provide plausible estimates. d * ' 

' * " r 

The largest- activity for which we have derived jot- creation festimates is • 

community clean-up, beautification, and other litter removal ^activi ties. We 

estimate that approximately 57»000 jobs can be creafced in expanding these activ- 

* * 2 *** * # * 

ities. The skill mix required to expand these programs .entails hiring foremen 

. " ' 1 - • # . ■ • • v 

(supervisors) for approximately 5 p.ercent of the positions, operatives (drivers, 

machine operators, etc.) for approximately 10 percent of the positions* and 

.) . - }<* 

laborer position? would constitute the' remaining 85 percent of the jobs created. 

* *■ ' 

The total cost oi expanding these activities would be approximately 5 $545 million 
with $435 million going for wages, ' approximately $40 mUlioo^f or .administrative 
costs and $70 million for materials, supplies, and equipment costs • 

* * r* 



1. Estimates of the job- creation potential: fpr Voter Education and Regis- 
tration are not made because federal goVeurnmet^trsApport of this activity 
through a public employment program may. Constitute a violation of the Hatch 
Act._ Further research and, ultimately, ctairt decisions may be required In 
ojrder to determine the legality and job-pcreation pottatial of expanding this 
activity .with federal funds. " * \ 

2. Out; estimate is based oji interviews wi$h public works directors, com- * 
munlty development program administrators, and others knowledgeable about tha£ 
potential for expansion of this activity at the local level. „ f > ' 

* We assumed that the job-creatlbn potential would vary with the size of 

the universe of need, which we proxied by total population. We furtKer assumed * 
that the relationship between job-creation potential and population was not 
equiproportionate but varied with size of place. The potential job-creafron 
factors used/ by ^Lze of place to generate our Estimate were; 

fijtze of Place-City , Job-Requirements per Place 

* / " l 10,000 - 24,999 * 10 ' 

* - - ■ / 25,000 49,999 20 
> * J 50,000 - 99,999* . 40 

/ 100*000 - 249,999 - * 100 

* ' * 250,000 - 499,999 200 , - 

, • \ 500,000 - 999,999 . 400 

" Over 1,000,000 ^ • » c *6Q0 * 

* * .* 
* Counties with population r , .10 

\ ' over 10,000 but with no , t 

City ,that. large 



P 



Counties ^with less thaif 
10,000 * 



A much*smaller number of jobs can be created in the'second community de- 
* » p 

velopment related activity—cfitizens' participation processes. Citizens' 
participatiofc (CP) .processes are either required or encouraged by several 
pieces of legislation passe <f by Congress* Foremost among them are the Housing 
and Community Development Block Grant Program, Title X2L which provides feder- 
ally supported social services, and the state and local planning grants called 



"The 701 program." Recent research indicates^ that expansion of these activities 
could provide over 5»000 jobs.* The skill mix required to expand these programs 
entails hiring professionals for approximately 20 percent of the positions, 4 
clerical support for approximately 25 percent of*" the positions, and outreach 

. • ** ■ • * • 1 

workers (which could be filled by low-skill individuals provided with some 

tg . < 

i * *-> 

mi-the-job training)* for the remaining 55 percent of the positions. * The total . 

, . - * ' * / ' 

cost of expanding this .activity in this manner would be nearly $50 million with 

approximately $40 million for wages, $8 million for administrative support fcosts 

and $2 million for mater iaL?, supplies, and^equipment. 

* - # u 

1. This estimate of the job-creation potential is bas$d otr the preliminary* 
findings of a study conducted for the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment by She National Citizens' Participation Council (NCPC). The NCPC esti- 

* mates that in each of the 500 areas receiving large "701" planning grants, an 
additional 4 staff persons are needed to .create an effective CP process. 

We assumed that the job-creation potential would vary with the siz? of 
the universe of need, vhich we proxied by total population. We further assumed 
tl^at the relationship, between job-creation potential axtfi, population was not 
equiproportionate but Varied with size of place^ The potential ^ob-creation 
factors used by size of place to<generate our estimate were: 

' Size of Place-City / Job-Requirements per Place - 

* 10, 000 - 24,999 0.5 \ 

25,000 - 49,999 UQ 

50,000 - 99,999 \ 2.0 r& 

, ' 100,000 - 249,999 4.0 - ' 

2^0*000 - 499,999 ~ "&.0 

500,000 - 999,999 8.0 , 
Over 1,000,000 ; 10.0 L 

Counties with population 0.5 
'over 10,000 but with no* , 
* city that large " Y * 

Counties with less than 0 
« 10,000 
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K Other Job-&teatlon Project Ideas' * We identified three additional program 
areas that would be viable candidates for ^public job-creation— -Social Services 

for Wom^n, Other Social Services and Transportation. However, due to severe 

'< . 
li&itatiot^ of available data, estimates could not be derived regarding the- 

a . . - ^ 

job-creation potential* Specific activities in these areas are listed in 

- * * ' ' * . \ / 

.Jabies 2.22, 2.23, and 2.24. ^ . 0 < 



' Summary 



Two hundred and thirty three (233). public service and public works activ- 



ities were identified as' viable candidates for job-creation programs 



. &ow< 



ever, 



sufficient information was available to estimate the job-creation potential for 
only 115 of these activities. The quality jof *these estimates varies with the 
r amount and type of information availably at the time. of this 'study and vith the 
* source of the information. Frequently, we were forced to rely on total popula- 
tion .figures as proxies for 4 our universe of need. Often, ^ had- to rdly on 
judgments of local officials or representatives as to how large the lbcal pro- 
gram could feasibly be. Finally, wevof ten accepted information supplied J>y 

t ' • 

organizations that had vested interests in the amount of job-creation that 

( 4 

could be generated. Consequently, the estimates of ^ob-creation potential 

^ » % 

and costs are relatively crude and should be treated with caution. 

. « *• * * I 

We estimate that the 115 activities for which estimates were made could 

create approximately 3 pillion on-sit v e job®. * The program areas with the 

largest job-creation potential dre: edufcation* public works, \ and social 

services for the elderly and/or mentally or physically handicapped. Other 

major program areas include criminal justice, environmental protection, and 

social se^ices. for children and youth. 



/ 



ERIC ^ ^ 
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TABLE 2,22 '* ' • 



ACTIVITKS IDENTIFIED IN SOCIAL 
SERVICES PROGRAMS FOR WOMEH> 



Activity 



Job-Creation 
Potential 



feeds Assessment Studies for Women 

V * ^ 

Displaced Homemakers Centers 

:e-Employmefct Training for Women Entering' or / 
Re-Enter tog the Labozf Force after a Long,. Absence 



TTo, estimate 

■c- 

No estimate 



TABLE 2*23 

ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN, SOCIAL 
SERVICES PROGRAMS FOR OTHER " 
TARGET GROUPS 



^Activity 



Job-Cxeartioa 
Potential 



- ' 1 

Staff Support for Outreach and Other Social Services .J 
for Migrant and Other Farmworkers, 




No estimate' 








\ TABLE 2.24 




• 

* 


ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED IN 
* • ' TRANSPORTATION 

Activity \ 




/Job-Creation 
' Potential 


. • ■ • . V 

Staff Suppprt for Public Transportation Systems^ 




No estimate 



Staff Support for Community Based and Other Nott* 
Profit 9^gani^5ations ip provide transportation 
.serviced organization 
« 

fctaff Support for Airport such as security aides, 
^Linepersons, fuelers, maintenance staff, etc* 

Railbed Maiptenance and Rehabilitation-. 



No estimate 



No estimate 



fro estimate 



Sources: See Text* 
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Since this-study was abie -£o estimate the job-creation potential for less 
than one-half of the 233 activities identified, the figure of approximately 
3 million <jobs represents only a fraction .of the jo>-creation potential of 
such a program. "However, there is also reason to believe that some of the 
job-creation, estimates for the U5 activities reported above may be top high* 
These biases work in offsetting directions apA it is not obvious, whifch will 



dominate* 



/ 



■ / 



r 
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APPENDIX IIA 



PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES IDENTIFIED AS 
CANDIDATES FOR LARGE-SCALE 
PUBLIC JOB CREATION 



J 



- ERJC 
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CODE 



PROGRAM AREA * 



01. '". COMMUNITS DEVELOPMENT RELATED SERVICES AND- FACILITIES . . 

* . . "* " ' " i 1 * * 

» 0101. Conduct Community Resource Identification Surveys 

0109. Staff Support for Citizen Participation Processes 

Required Under the Housing and Community Development 
Block Grant Program, Title XX - Social Services, etc, 

r 011O. Labor Intensive Snow Removal Services 

V ^ • 

0111. * Neighborhood Revitalization 

0112 . Abandoned} Car Removal 

•V 

-0113. Traffic Control 

/ 

0114., Community Clean-up, Beautif icatiohf and ( Other Litter 
Remoyal Activities 



0115. Voter Education and Registration 



Total 



Note: NE ■ No estimate 
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PROGRAM AREA 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 



CRIMINAL .JUSTICE, CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES, AND PUBLI8 SAFETY 

0201. Staff Support for Parole and Probation Activities, 1 16,000 
* * Satellite (Community) Probation Offices, and' Youth 

Offender Counseling 4 < 

020V Staff Support for "Aid to Victims of^CrimejCenters" NE 
that provide emergency residential seryices, counsel- _ 
' ing, and' legal advice to victims of recurring crimes 
^- v such as chili J^buse, wife battering, etc.^ 

^0205. Facilities for "Aid to Victims of Crime Centers" _ v NJ£ 

0206. Staff Support to Improve the Court Process providing • 8,000, 
clerical help, delivering of subpoenal, notification 
of witnesses and attorneys of changes in "time, date 
or, place of court proceedings- 

'0207. Day 'Care Staff Support to supervise children visiting NE 
correctional facilities 

4 

0208. Staff Support for Half-Way Houses for juvenile offenders, NE 
adolescents with drug related problems, etc. 

0209. Staff Support for Recreation Programs in Correctional 
Facilities 

♦ 

0210. Staff Support for Library and Education Programs in 
Correctional Facilities 

0211. Staff Support £or Job Development, Placement, and 
" Counseling SerVides for inmates of Correctional insti- 
tutions, youth offenders, and adults on probation 

H 

021?. Staff Support for Health "Services in Correctional 
Institutions* ... ... w 

0213. Expand, Renovate, Rehabilitate, and Haintenance Work 
on Correctional Facilities 

* 

0214. % Expand, Renovate, Rehabilitate, and Maintenance Work 
' on HalfrWay Houses 

f* * ■ 

0215. Staff Support for Police Community Relations Programs, 

0216. Staff Supports for # Volunteer Coordinators "linking correc- 
" tional facilities^ half-way houses, etc. with community - 

organizations 

0217. Staff Support foe Public Defender Offices and Legal Aid ( 2,000 
Societies » 



3,200 
3,200 
NE 

3,200 

„ ft 

NE " 
* 

NE 

I 

NE 
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CODE * PROGRAM AREA 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE'JtiBS 



02. . CRIMINAL JUSTICE, CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES, AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
(CONTINUED ' V 

0218., Staff Support for Court - School - Foster Home Liaison 
Activities 



/v 



0219. Staff Support to Develop and Supervise Work-Releasj^ 
Activities for correctional institution inmates ta do 
voluntary or paid public service related activities^ 
for community groups * 



NE 



NE 



0220* Staff Support for Coordination of Neighborhood Volunteer 
£itizen Patrols 

0221* Staff Support for Law Enforcemetit^Agencies, Police, and 
Sheriff Departments including dispatch Operators, comr 
mercial security aides, field aides, etc. 1 

*V 0222* Custodial Staff Support for Correctional Facilities'- 

0223* Staff Support f4r Property Identification Programs 

0224* Staff Support for Crime Prevention Education Programs * 
' and Counseling for Businesses and Local Citizens , . 



0225. Staff Support for Drug Abuse Information and Educatfbh 

0226. Staff Support for Juvenile Correctional Facilities, 

' * . • Total 



ne 

168,000 

10,430 
3,500 
lSu580 

NE 

6,000 
235,110 




Note: NE * No estimate 

1 .0 
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' '.* , >./. ' ** " . NUMBER OF 

CODE! * "... * • PROGRAM AREA * * ONSITBJOBS 

T- ■"• \ • ■ ~ * ~ . - . . ^ 

.03." CULTURE "ACTIVITIES, MUSEUMS,* AND, PUBLIC LIBRARIES ' * 

* L h , 

0300# Staff Support for Community Theatres and Theatrical 50,000 
Education; Children's theatres; Community Dance Groups 
and Classes; Community Choir, Jazz, or Opera Groups, r \ 
~% /Lessons; Community Symphonies and Musical Training; 
and Museums and Neighborhood Arts Council * 

Q307. ; Staff Support for Comn§mity Craft Shops and Pacing NE . • 

'a .Studios 

030i£> ^Cultural and Heritage Education Programs HE 

> ^ ^ \ " ■ . 

0310. Staff Support for Public Libraries NE 

0311. * Staff Support for Bookmobiles and Extension of Public NE x 

Libraries Into rural afceas, hospitals, nursing homes, . 
* etc. * ° 

03131 Comtffcssion of Murals and Sculptures in Public Buildings NE 
and in Public Places 

0314* .Community History Projects , NE 

0315. Libfc^ry Archival Research on Local Residents' Family NE 
Roots ^ y 

0316. ■ Art Education in Public Schools, thrbugh use. of the NE 

'media, etc. 



r 



Notei NE « No .estimate 



eric - . - ; ' 



Total 50,000 



NUMBER OP 

* PROG RAM A REA * ONSITE JOBS 

' • , ■ . — ; A • 

s • * 

EDUCAflON AND SCHOOL RELATED ACTIVITIES (SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
RECREATION, AND OTHER PROGRAMS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL, ETC) 

0401* Staff Support for Early Detection of Reading and • 15,770 » 

/ fc Learning Disabilities in Elementary Schools . ^ 

0402. Classroom, and Teacher's Aides including bilingual 237,870 
aides, music aides, aides for educationally handi- 
capped* classes, etc* 

■ * 

0403. - Staff Support to Expand Work-Study Activities in 6*000 

Public^lphools m \ v 

0404. Staff Support to Expand Vocational Education in Public 21,100' 
Schools / 

V . * 

0405. Staff Support to Increase Field Trip Opportunities NE 

0406*. Staff Support for School Library Operations During ' 48,000 

'NE 



0407. Staff Support for H School Library Operations xfturing 
Summer 

0408. Staff Support to Provide Free or Low-Cost Summer School NE 
Educational Opportunities for children, youth, and 

adults £ith reading or learning disabilities 1 

0409^ StajEf Support to Expand Adult Educational Services and 40,000 
' , Twining for the G.E.D. (High School Equivalency) Exam- 
• ination and Right .to Read Program 

0410. Staff Support to Expand Bilingual Educational Services 6,000 
• **in regular public school curriculae, vocational education 
programs, and adult education classes " t - • 

0H1*- Staff Support- for Organized and Supervised' Recreation. . \NE 
Programs in elementary and secondary schools during and 
after school ■ f , * ^ . 

0412. Staff Support for Increasing Course Offerings in Public NE 
Schools - 

0413. Maintenance, Repair, and Rehabilitation of Public School 64,400 
Buildings and* Grounds * 



0414. School Security Guards and Hall Monitors ' ^ 81,500 

0415. Clerical Staff for Microfilming and ^General Support 

0^16. Staff Support to Supervise after School Extracurricular 

V Activities _ % 



' NE 



NE 



::;? :v " * , • nuhberof 

CODE . * PROGRAM AREA . " v ONSITE JOBS 

* 04. H)UCAXION AND SCHOOL RELATED ACTIVITIES, (SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
: * - . RECREATION AND OTHER PROGRAMS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ETC.) 

:\ *; f . (CONTINUED) " ^ 

0417. Staff Support for Parent-Teacher, Association ,NE ' 

* % 0418. Staff Support for Truancy Follow-up and Child Counsel- 113,700 

* .ing Prbgrams,, -** 

0419. Staff Support for After School Tutoring Programs using 51,000 
peer tutorers, teacher's aides, and the felderly,. etc.' 



0420. • Staff Support for Community Colleges', Other Public 
Colleges and Universities 



NE 



0421. Expand Number of Teachers to Achieve Better Teacher- 36^,500 
Student Ratio ^ ■ , \ 

0422. Staff ^Support for Skill Training and Other Vocational - NE 
Training Courses ^ 

0423. Staff Support for Edu6atipnal Opportunities for 2,000 
Ex-Offenders 

0424. Staff Support for Public Television Educational Programs Ni! 

G425. New School Construction - NE 

M / , ■ ' - *. ' 

0426. Increase Number of Teachers in Special Education 160,000 
Classes* for the Hanflicapepd 

j 

0427. Expand Number of Teachers for Kindergarten and Nursery 13,000 
Schools 



total 1,223,840 



No$et tf£ - No estimate 
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CODE 
05. 



PROGRAM 



ENERGY CONSERVATION AND" PRODUCTION 

0501. Hotnc Related Construction, Activities (i«e^ isolation* 
winterization, and weatherization) 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 



28,000 



0502, Solar Energy Research," Development,-- and Construction 
Activities 

05Q3«. Staff Support for Home Heating Fuel Cooperatives „ 

0504* Commission of Studies of Energy Waste in -Public Build- 
ings with additional foilow-up for continuous monitoring 
of energy use practices in public buildings 

0505 . Staff Support for Outreach (Door to Door) Counseling 

in Businesses, Homes, Schools, etc*, on Energy 
^ Conservation f * 



Total 



HE-' 
5,600 

5,300 



38,900 



Note: NE - No estimate 



( 



123 



** / - — 



4 

/ 
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' jt* • NtJMBER OF 

CODE ' PROGRAtt/i&BA . QMSITE JOBS 



Oo, ENVIRONMENTAL PROGRAMS 



0601. Lator Intensive Recycling. Systems for Glass, Paper, 25,000 

Aluminum 'and Other Materials „ ■ 

0602. . Refotestation of Strip Mined Areas ' NE 

0603. Protection pf Endangered Plants and Animals, Pish, .ME. 
* and Game Research # 

0605. Water Storage Improvements , NE 

0607* Sewerage Treatment Facility Improvements f NE 

'l 

0609. Mosquito Control - Inspection and spraying .of roadsides 6 ,'300 
and breeding "grounds, houses, and public building^ 

0610* Rodent Control - Inspection and trea > tnyent of roadsides -I 4,30t>> 

and .breeding grounds, houses, and public. buildings ^ Ns ^^ 

0611. Staff Support for Nature Centers NE 

0612. Distribution and Installation of Hater Conservation ' NE 
Kits including conservation counseling (Outreach) 

0613* Hazardous Materials Survey 5,000 

0 

0615. Animal Control (i.^., stray dog pick-up, etc.) 7,400 

0616* "Staff Support for Local Human Societies * NE 

0617. Staff Support to Monitor ^ir Quality 32,000 

0618. S^ff^ Support to Monitor Noise Lej»i-v NE 



J)619., . Staff Support to Monitor Water- Quality, Discharge ME 
of Effluents * 



0620. Staff Support to Survey Water Supplies 24,000 

0621. Mapping of Water Mains, Sewerage Connections, etc. * , NE 

0622. Tree Related Disease Cpntrpl Activities • NE . 
0623*. Conduct Environmental Impact Studies 



0625. , Layout, Survey, Construction of Soil Conservation 1,200 
Practices * - / . • , 

,0626. Site Preparation* Seeding of Eroding Roadsides 15,000 
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PROGRAM AREA 



NUMBER OP 
ONSITE JOBS 



ENVIRONMENTAL 
(CONTINUED) 



0627* Stream Channel Clearance t t 1,000 * 

0628. riood Control Struc'ture Maintenance >\ 1,500 

0629* Timber Stand Improvements on, Public Land 11,000X 

0630* Timber Stand Improvements on Privately Owned (Non- — 33T,000 
Corporately Held) Land 

063l# Staff Support for Citizen Participation Process for 2,300 ^ 

Environmental Programs including the Resource Con- 
servation and Recovery Act of 1976 I 

0632. Staff Support for -Inventory of Solid Waste Open Dumping . ,2,500 

Areas, Record-keeping- and- Clerical Support for the * * 

Resource Conservation and Recovery Act of 1976 

... ' * " 

0633* Conduct Idle Emissions' Inspections of In-Use Vehicles NE 

0634* Conduct 'Pampering Surveys on Air Pollution Equipment NE 
in inspection systems for cars and trucks 

0635* Sample from Retail Gasoline Stations and have these NE 
samples- analyzed for- lead, octane, and MMI content 

0636* Survey and Inspect New Vehicle Dealerships for com- " % NE . 
pliaiice with ti^e ;Euel economy labeling requirements 

' / ' ' 

17?-, 500 - : 



-Tot^l 



, NE - No estimate 
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CODE 



07. 



115 



PROGRAM AREA 

— err; ■ 



FEDERAL GOVERNMENT^ STAFFING INCREASES 



1 



0701* Staff Support for Expansion of Palmer's Home Admli*- 
- istraticrh^to Improve Loan Processing 



NUMBER OP 
ONSITE JOBS 



. 0702. Staff Support for the Bureau of Immigration and i * 
r _ / Naturalization Serviqe to process the backlog of ^ 

adjudications and impfemejat the Amnesty Program * - - - 

- * - i -t < 

070^. Staff Support for the National Rural Center or Some 
( Federal Agency to improve the delivery of inEormatiou 

1 about government programs to rural areas. I$t addition, 

this staf f would provide "rural areas -with the technical 
assistance they need to vgrite grant applications, pro- 
posals, etc., for federal funds. 



0704. , Cooperative Extension Service (U.S.B.A.) 



1,700 
1,200 

HE 



75 ',000 



Total J 77,900 



i 



08. FIRE PROTECTION AND PREVENTION 9 

0801. Staff Support for Pire Prevention Programs such as 
speeches, display^ and other presentations offered 
in public schools r \o community groups, employees at 
their p£ace of work, homes 

. o " ' 

w 0802. Fire Haard Inspections 4 in-Public Buildings, Public 
Housing Units, and Businesses 

0803. Staff Support for Local Voluntary and PaidT Fire 
Departments * • 

-4 



0804. Pire Prevention in Wooded .Areas 



Total 



N 

5,100 



5,700 



NE 



10,800 



0. 



N 



Note* HE*» No estimate 



o ■ 
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CODE ' ' PROGRAM AREA 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 



09* FOOD AND NUTRITION ORIENTED ACTIVITIES 

0901* Staff Support for the Expansion and Establishment of 
Gardening Projects 

0902; Planting of Crops In areas where none or less than 

the optimal amount is being planted N * 

0903* Staff Support for Food Cooperatives and Other Methods 
/ to distribute food more directly from farmer £o 

customer 

0904* Construction and Staff Support fot Low-Cost Solar 
Heated Greenhouses w 

0905, Staff Support for School Breakfast Program 

0906* Staff Support to Provide Nutritional Information ^and 
Food Purchasing Counseling » 



Total 



NE 



NE 



NE 



NE 



NE 



NE 



10* HEALTH CARE 



1001; Staff Support for Community Health Centers and * 
Related Seprlces including community health workers* 
^ environmental health "workers, and health counselors 

1002* Paraprofessionals, Clerical^, and Other Staff Support 
, in Hospitals, Clinics and Other Short Term Care 
Facilities pother than those listed ip. 1001) 




1003* Paraprofessionals, Clerical, and-dfher Staff Support 
. , for Long Term Care Facil^ies such as nursing homes, 
hospitals, etc* t . . 

1004* Preventive Health Screening Services, Follow-up, and 
Referrals - , 

Total 



24,000 



NE 



NE 



18,000 



42,000 



.Note; - No estimate 
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. , v 



CODE - ^ , PROGRAM AREA 

II. . HOUSING AND PUBLIC HOUSING RELATED ACTIVITIES . V * * 

1101* Housing Rehabilitation (extensive) 

1102* Housing Rehabilitation (moderate) 

1103* Housing Rehabilitation (minor home repairs) 

*1104* Security Guards/Patrol far Public Housing Projects 

1105* Resident Managers for Public Housing Projects 

1106* Develop Playground, Recreation Facilities, and 

Organized Programs for j&using Project Residents 

1107» Staff Support for Landlord-Tenant Counseling A^^ivities 

1108* Conduct General Housing Inspections for Lead Based 

Paint Code Enforcement, Eligibility for Section 8, and 
Other federally Supported Housing Programs 

1109* Lead Based Paint Removal from Public Housing tfnits, 
Private Houses, and Public Buildings' 

*" ^ 

1110» Staff Support for Emergency Residential Facilities for 
the Disadvantaged 

1111* " Conduct Housing Abandonment Surveys ' - 

1112* Replacement of Inadequate Lock, Security Devices In 
Houses and Public Buildings 



Total 



NUMBER OF 
ONSITE JOBS 

♦ 

76,400 
23^000 * 
7,600 
. ^800 

NE *\„ 

NE • 

. / 
NE 

3,000 



2,000 



NE 



1,200 ' 
NE 



120,000 



Note: NE » No estimate 
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PROGRAM AREA 

- 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPORTED BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC .WORKS 

1201. ^.Park, County Park, etc. 

1202. Police Station j 

1203. Fire 'and/or Resuce Statidn(s) I 

1204. Jail, Prison, Detention Facility ' '^s.j 

1205. Municipal Office Building, Town Hall, Courthouse 

1206. Hospital, Clinic, Nursing Home, Health Center 

1207. Arena, Stadium, Bleachers, Pavilion 

1208. Auditorium, Theater . 

1209. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Recreational Building 

1210. Community Center, Social Service Center 

1211. School, Learning or Training Facility 

1212. library • 

1211* Museum, Cultural Center, Science Center 

1214. Air, Water, Rail Terminal Buildings 

1215. Garage^ Parking Structure 

1216. Factory, Cannery, Processing Plant 

1217. Shell Industrial Building, Warehouse, Market, 

1218. Port Facility , K ftarbor Development , 

1219. Electric Power Plant, Generating Facility 

1220. Dwelling Units, Houses, Apartments 

1222*' Dams, Levees, Dikes, Flood Control Structures > - 
1224. Water System (lines plus well, reservoir, etc.). 



NUMBER OF . 
ONSITE JOBS 



7,100 
4,200 
5,300 
9,700 
41,800* 
12,600 
3,100 
3,200 
17,400. 
11,300 
81,600 
6,000 
8,900 
2,500 
'6,800 

4,100' 
5,700 

80O 
2,700 

700 
24,600 



1225. Water Source Development (res^jvoir,' well, etc.) 
^26. , Water Treatment Facility (potable) ! 



3,300 
5,900 
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NUMBER OF . ' 

PROGRAM AREA , QNSITE JOBS' 



T" 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPORTED BU ICINGS AND -PUBLIC WORKS 
(CONTINUED) 

1227. Sever Lines, Mains, Trunks 12,200 

1228. Sewer System (lines plus outfall, pumping, etc.) 25*000 4 

1229. Sewage Treatment Plafit, Wastewater Treatment Plant - 12^600 

1230. Street, Road* Highway (may include sidewalk) 31,300 

1231. Sidewalks, Curbs, Gutters 3,100 

1232. Combines Water/Sewage and Street/Road and Sidewalk, 8,700 

1233. Parking Lots * /' * 500 
1234*^fciltiple Utility-type Project ^/Y if , 000 

,1235. Architectural Barrier Removal in Public Libraries 7 12,700 1 

i236w Architectural Barrier Removal in Other Public Non- 25,400; 
Educational "Buildings „ * * 

1£37. Architectural Barrier Removal in Educational 'Facilities * 10,400 

1238. Ramping of Street Curbing in Commercial and High 13,800 
Density Neighborhood 

1239. Ramping of Street Curbing on -Grounds of Educational 1,600 
Facilities , 



s 



Total 448,900 



t 
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] K ; f .NUMBER OP 

CODE ! * v PROGRAM AREA ONSITE JOBS 

13. £ LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF (INCLUDING CETA AND tS) t 

Outreach S^taff SuppoifE^o Register the Long Term NE 
-Unemployed and Discouraged Workers for CETA 

Additional Minority and Bilingual Staff Support for \ NE 

Local Offices of the Employment Service to aid these 
group's in utilizing their services . f • 

» * 

1303. Additional Bilingual Staff Support* for Local Government ' NE 
Social Service Agencies , 

1304* Staff Support to Conduct Study of Skill Mix Profile of NE 
< the Unemployed by Local and Sub-Local Areas in order* to 
provide government and businesses better labor market >^r^' 
information * * 

1305. Staff Support tot Broad Based Study Commissions in every NB 
major city to study urban redevelopment strategies 

1306. Staff Support to Conduct General Needs Assessment Study NE 
* "for Local Governments 



Total NE 



a 



^ ,.Note: NE « No estimate 
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CODE PROGRAM AREA . 

14.'. PARRS AND RECREATION , 
1401. Trail Reconstruction and Development 

. ; . : ■ ■ ' 

3,402* Building and Upgrading Center City and Rural Parks 



14Q4. 
1406. 
1407. 
.1408. 
1409. 

1410. 
14U. 

14123 



Park Maintenance and Landscaping, Park Supervisors, 
Water Recreation Supervisors and Aides 

Reforestation of Parks and Woodlands, Other National, 
Forest Services * ^ 

Summer Day Camps for the Disadvantaged, Youth, the , 
Handicapped, and the Elderly 



Construction df Ecological Gam 
in Parks 



Mb- 



nformational Signs 



Development, Beautif ication, and Restoration of JTown 
Waterfronts, Lake Areas, and Potential Water Recreation 
Sites in Urban and Rural AReas 

Build and Maintain Bikeways 

Recreational Staff Support for IMCAs, TWCAs, Other Non- 
Prof it^Recreational Centers, Large Housing Projects, 
Publi^School districts, and Local Government Operated 
Recreational Facilities * 

Staff Support for Organized Recreational Activities for 
the Elderly and Handicapped 

* 

Total 



NUMBER OP 
ONSITE JOBS 



NE 

NE *\ 
7,300. 

40, 000 

NE 

NE 

■ NE . 

, NE 
NE 



NE. 



47,300 



» r 




Nb.te: .. NE ■ No estimate 
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PROGRAM AREA 

PRIVATE (FOR PROFIT) SECTOR ORIENTED ACTIVITIES 

1503. On-the-Job JTraiiiing In the Private Sector 

y * 

1504. ' Job Search . Project; Staff support for a project 

designed to bring small group s of previously screened 



unemployed workers to companies and factories who are 
^advertising for employees*' Private companies would 
make' "available a personnel officer to describe the , 
company, give a tour, and receive job applications. 
Bilingual aides provided by CETA where necessary. r 

1505. Tourism Promo^Lon . 

1506. Staff Support for Local Chambers of £o*merce 

. Tatal 

SOCiAL SKIVICES - CHILDRfit. AND YOUTH r * 

f 

1601. Staff Support for Bi# Brother/Big Sister Prdgrams 

1602. Staff Support for Boy /Girl Scouts 

1603. Staff Support* for Boy's/Girl's Associations and ■ 
Drop-in Centers t ¥ 

1604. Staff Support for Day Care Services including day 
care centers, nursery schools, in-home <fay care 
services, etc. 

» 

1605. Staff Support for Af terschool and 24-Hour Day Care 
Services - 

1606. Staff Support for Adoption Agencies and poster Care 
Activities including homemaker services for families 
with child care problems, "relief" or '^weekend" 
foster parents, homepaker services for families with 
foster children, staff support for foster care group, 
homes and qjiild welfare, agencies 



1607. Staff. Support Day Care Services 



Total 



NE ■ No estimate 
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***** *. PROGRAM AREif' 
•f ■ * • 



. NUMBER OF 
^jSITE JOB 



SOCIAL SERVICES - FOR THE JEUJERlTaWc-R MENTALLY OR " 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED > J„ . . • 

1701. *vbt^f£ Support for Senior* Citizen Community Centers 6,900 

1704* flbmemafejer 'and Long-Term Care Services for the 138,200 

~ - Elderly, and Mentally or Physically Disabled; in- " i 

^•eluding escort services to and from banks, shopping, 
centers, in high emme areas, at* night, etc*, for 
the .elderly, deaf t blifid, mentally or otherwise 
„ physically handicappedland transportation to, and 

frbm^med'ical facilities, shopping, recreation activ- * 
. ities, social visitsi|£tc* , * 

1705 • Staff ^Support for ShopMng Services - the purchase - NE 

^id deliyery of food, prescription drugs, ' laundry, 
• etc* ' * , * ' * * • " 



1706* Lawn Care Servcies 

* ft • 



NE 



1707. Staff Sup^rt for Arts- and Crafts Project to teach ' .NE 
elderly 'and handicapped hop to produce marketable 
crafts " r - 

1708* t Staff, Support to Facilitate the Exhibition and-/br NE 
Sale of Crdfts ancKOther Goods -produced by the ifelderly 
or .handicapped . " S? - . 

1710 • A Staff, Support for Sheltered Workshops and Vocational 30,100 
: Rehabilitation facilities including ll^asion staff who 
jcontaoftf private businesses and public agencies and 
- secure tf&rfc that the elderly and handicapped can do 

in thei^workshop or home • • , 4f $ 

1 ■ O * •* • % , / 

1711* * Staff .seaport for Counter-Loneliness (Bhone-Pal) Programs NE 



1712* ^pcal Needs Assessment Studies fo^ Elderly and Handl- NE 

1713. Reader Services f^the Blind % *' NE 

1714. 3t£ff Support for Centers Teaching Braille\nd Providing NE 
Services to the -Blind ' . , 

1715* ^Staff Support for* Hearing and Speech .Centers Teaching " NE 

,%Sign Language and Providing Services for the Deaf 

> » * * ** • 

1716* ^Hffeillary and Day Care Staff Support for Residential " NE. i 

and Commuter Oriented Centers for the Retarded .* # 



. CODE 
'.V 17. 



124 

..♦PROGRAM 'AREA 



NUMBER OP\ 
ONSITE JOBS V 



SOCIAL SERVICES - FOR THE ELDERLY AND/OR MENTALLY ORT ( ?u 

PHYSICALLf 'HANDICAPPED, ^ _ ' . 

(CONTINUED) ' 

1717. Ancillary 'and Patient Day. Care Staff Support for Mental BE 
- Health Institutions : _ * 

J.718* Staff Support for Special Information and Referral * HE 
System Designed to Aid the Elderly and Handicapped 

1719. Staff Support for Senior -Citizen/Handicapped Person's * HE 
Employment Agency that provides job development 
servcies exclusively for these target groups 

1720*„ Staff* Support for Community Mental Health- Facilities NE 

m « 

1721. Staff*,Support for Goodwill Industries of America, Ifac. 2,500 

1722. Meals on Wheels Programs 99,000 

1723. . Staff Support to Prepare "Community Dinners" where * NE 
large concentrations of elderly and handicapped live 

Total' 276,700 



-7 



f 18. SOCIAL SERVICES - GENERAL 

1801. Staff Support for Neighborhood Community Centers » 11,000 

1802. Staff Support for Crisis Intervention <- Hot Line 6,100 

Phone Service Information and Referfcal Services 

, * > 

; .J.803. Staff Support for Alcoholism Control and Prevention . NE 

1804* Comprehensive Employment, Training, Counseling, and . NE 

Social Services for Specific Target Populations (i.e, 
third generation welfare recipients, etc. ). 

9 v 1805.- Family Planning Services * HE 

1806. Family- Counseling NE 

1807. Staff Rapport for Outreach 'Activities informing resir 6,100 
dents ok the available resoruces in their community ' 

* » * 

* ' Total 25,200 



-ERIC 
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HE « Ho estimate 
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w 



CODE 



19. 
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PROGRAM AREA 



SOCIAL SERVICES - WOMEtf 

1901* Needs Assessment Studies for ftomen 

1902. Displaced Homemafcers Centers 



1903* Pre-Employment Training for Women Entering or . 
Centering the Labor Force After a Long Absence 



NUMBER 6P 
ONSITB JOBS 



BE 

> 

ne" 

'HE 



Total 



NE 



20. 




S - OTHER 



upport for Outreach and Other Social Services 
grant and Other Farmworkers 

Total 



NE 



flE 



21. TRANSPORTATION 

2101 • Staff Support for Public Transportation Systems 

2102. Staff Support for Community Based and Other Non- 
Prof it Organizations to provide transportation, services 
organization 

2105* Staff Support for Airports such as security aides, 
linepersons, fuelers, maintenance * staff, etc* 

2106. Railbed Maintenance and Rehabilitation 

Total 1 



NE 

A 

NE 



NE 



NE 



NE 



22. .OTHER 



Note:! NE - No estimate 



* 1 
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APPENDIX IIB . 

DETAILED STATISTICS 
BY ACTIVITY 



Of 

:RIC 
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APPENDIX IIB 

Table 2Bil - 
JOB CREATION POTENTIAL AND ASSOCIATED COSTS 



Project 
I,P. 
Kuaber 



FrojecjE Description" 



COIMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

0109. Citizen Participation for HUD - Block Grant program, 
w 701 w Planning Grants 

0114* Coasnmlty Clean-Up, Beaut If Icatlon, Litter Removal 

■ CRDIINAL JUSTICE 

0201. Probation and Parole Activities and Youth Offender 
Counseling 

0206* Cl erica l^and Support Staff for State and local Courts 

0209. Recreation Programs In Correctional Facilities 

** 

0210. Library and Education Programs In Correctional 
Facilities 

0212* Health Services in Correctional Facilities 

0217- Public Defender Offices and Legal Aid' Societies * 

0221. Police and Sheriff Departments - Primary and 
Support Staff 

0222. Custodial Staff Support for Correctional Facilities 

0223. Property Identification Program* 



Method 
of 



fcstlmattolT 



n 

#5 
#1 

ii • 
#i 

ii 
ii 
ii 

ii 

13 * 



Number of Jobs 
(thousands) 



5.X 
56.7 

16.0 

8.6 
3*2 
3-2 

3,2 
2.0 
168 !o 

10.4 
3.5 



Co st 



Total 



50.5 
5**.* 

154,0 

•95.0 
33.6 
e 32.4 

30.5 
21.5 
1856.4 

102.0 
33.4 



( « lUlom) 



-Wage 



40.2. 
435.2 

128.3 

79.2 
26.9 
25l9 

24.4 
17.9 
1428.0 

85.0 
27.8* 



Materials 



2.0 
65.3 

6.4' 

4.0 
2,7 
2,6 

2.4 
,9 
214.2 

4.3 
1.4 



Adminis- 
tration 



43.5 

19.3 

11.8 
4.0 
3.9 

3*7 
2.7 
214.2 

12.7 
4.2 
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; APPENDIX IIB . 

Table 28.1 

JOB CREATIOH POTEHTIAL AKD ASSOCIATED COSTS 












* - 








Cost 


< ll 111 


one) 


* 


- 


■ • 


Project 

I.D. • - ^ 
Huaber Protect. Description 


Method 
of 


Weaker of Jobs 
(thousands) 


Total 


Vape 


Materials 


Adminis- 
tration 




- 


Estimation 














✓ , * 


0224* Criae Prevention Educe t ion Prograas 


15 




V 111.6 




4.0 


13,9 






" 0£26. Juvenile Correction Tacilitioa * ' ^ 


#1 


6,0 


55.9 


, 46/6 


2.3 


7.0 


t 

t 




CULTURAL ACTIVITIES * i ; * 




- 














0300, Coaaunity Theatres, Dance Groups, Choirs, Musouas 
and Neighborhood Arts Councils r 


#4 


50.0 


400.0 


320. p 
* • 


32.0 


48.0 






educatioh' « 

0401* Early Detection of Reading and learning Disabilities 
in Elcnentary Schools $ ' 




15.8 


177.7 


136.7 \ 


13.7 


27.3 


H 
to 

00 ' 




0402. Classroom and Teacher Aides 

* 


#4 


237.9 


1641.3 


1427.2 


71.4 


142.7 






0403* Work-Study Prograas in Public Schools ^ 


#4 


6.0 


'57.1 


AO 1 

«l9. / 


_ 2 *4 


5.0 


- 




0404. Vocational Education (n Public Schools 


#4 


21.1 


" 432. 0 






39.4 




* 


0406". School libraries 


#4 


48.4 

* 


691.7 


. 406.8 


. 203*4 


81.5 






04J9. Adult Education * ' 


13 


40.0 


4 380.3 


339.6 w 


17*. 0 


23.7 




• 


041O. Bilingual Education 


#4 




. 63.9 


. 55.1, 


2.8 


11.0 




* 


0413. Maintenance, Repair and Rehabilitation of Public 
Schools • f 

* 


f 4 * 


64.4 

* » 


762.5 


476,6 


238,3 


47.6 










• 

• 


- 






• 






* 

. 145'" ■ : ' ' . ! • 






• 










ERIC 


* 

Sf - 






* • 
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C o 


s t 


(•ill! 


- - - i — 
one) 




• 




Project 




Method 
of 


Kiraber of Jobs 
(thousands) 


Total 


' Wa*e 


Materials 


Adminis- 
tration 




f 


Number 


Project Description 


Estimation 
















04147*^ School Security Guards and Hall Monitors * 


#4 * 


81.5 


759,3 




633,2 


63.3 


63.3 






0418. 


Truancy Follow-Up*and Child Counseling * 


#4 


113.7- 


1555.9 




*1111.3 


222.3 


-222.3 
* 


i 


* 


0419* 


After School Tutoring Prograas 


ft. 


50.6 


364.3 




303.5 


. 30.4 


, 30.4 




f 


0421. 


Increase Kuaber of Teachers to Achieve Better ' 
. Teacher-Student Ratio 


#1 


363.5 


4225.7 




3380.5 


338.1 


507.1 




*' 


, 0423. 
0426. 


Educational Opportunities for Ex-Offenders 
Special Education Programs for the Handicapped 


#3 
#1 


2.0 
160.0 


.25.2 
1860.0 




18.7 
1488.0 


2.8 
148.8 - 


" 3 - 7 
223.2 


to 




0427. 


- Kut&ery School and Kindergarten 
gfiERCY C0HSERVATI0K 


n 


n.o 


238.5 




\ 176./* 

i 


35.3 


, 26.5 






050l/ 


Hohq Related, Construction Activities 


n 


23.0 






209.0 


232.J 


28.0 




* 


0504. 


Studies of Energy Waste in Public Buildings 


#5 


5.6 


53.6 




39.5 


. 5.9* 


7.9 


* 

' ( 




0505 t 


. Outreach Counseling on Energy Conservation 
ENVffoOmiEKTAL PROGRAMS 


r j 


5.3 


,45.6 




35,0 


3 5,3 


5.3 


* 




: o6oi ! 

0609. 


tabor Intensive, Recycling Systems 

* 

Mosquito Control 


13 

' f 5 


25.0 

6.3 i 

* * 


h 396.^, 

; 63.i 1 




. 188,8 ' 
48.5 


188,8 * 

. 9.7 
* 


4.9* 




f 




* 

* 


f 


* 1 






** 




* 
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Cost 


(mil 


0 n • ) 




- -- % • « 


Method 
of 


Ku&bcr~o"f Jobs 
(thoueands) 


Total 


Vap 


Materials 


Adninis- 
tratlon 


* Number Project Description 


Estimation 












0610* Rodent4Sflntrol y 
Otk^^ Hazardous Materials SurveW . 
0615. Animal Control (Stray Do^flSg^g) 
0617. Monitor Air Quality • f^^fr 


, * • 

#3 

#5. 

#4 J 


: 4.i 

^7.4 

32.0* 


38.5 ; 
47,6 
70.7 * 
226.3 


•33.1 # 
35.3 
- * 56.6 
196.8 


2.1 

7,5 - * 
.8.5 
9^.8 


3.3 
5.3 
5.6. 

-0. 


0619. Monitor Water* "Quality, discharge of Effluents 


#4 










♦ 


0620. Survey Mater Supplies ^ 


#3 


,24.0 


177.1 


147.6 


7.4 ' 


22.1 


0625. Soil C&^&yop Practices , ; o * # 

0626. Site Pjpimion onjtl Seeding of -Eroding Roadsides 


#1 . 

* 

#1 


^15.0 


12.8 
144.0 I 


8.0 
90.0 


3.2 
36.0 


1*6 
18.0 * 


0627. Stream Channel Clearance " m 4 


n 


1.0 


9.6 


6.0 


2,4 


1.2 


0628. Flood Control Structure Maintenance. ^ 4^' st 

0629. , Timber Stand Improvements on. public Land * V ; 
t * *S . * * 

' 0630. Timber Stand Improvements on Privately Owned'; 
(Mon-corporateiy Held) I#nd 


n ' 
n 

* - 


1.4 

11.0^ * 
33.0 


14.4. * V 
112.0 V 
y 336.0 * 


# 9.0 ■ 
: ' 70,0 
* 210.0 
# . 


3.6 
28.0 
84.0 


1.8 
14.0 
42.0 


0631. Citizen Participation Process in Environmental^ 
Programs • 

<] 

0632. Inventory, Record Keeping, of Solid Waste Open 
, . Dunplng Areas-* 


-#i 


* 2-3 
2.5 


17.3 
23.5 


"14.4 1 
17.4 
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Cost 


(■till 


o n a ) 




• ' v • 


* 


Project 

-1*0. — — — — - - _ 


Method 

t>f 


Number of Jobs 
— ^thouannda) — - 


- Total- 


- WsRe 


Materials 


Adain^e- 
t rat ion 






Number Project Deacription 


Estimation 
















FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
0701, Tarsus-Hone Administration 




1.7 


15*3 


12.3 




* 1.8 


* * 1 

■ 




0702. Bureau of Imnigration and Naturalisation 


14 




10.1 


'a.4 




1.3 






c 

0704. Cooperative Extension Service 

*i 

FIRE PROTECTION AttD PREVENTION # 5? 
0801, Fire Prevention Progress 


14 * 
#5 


75.0 

< 

5,1 


600.0 v " 

* 

$TT8 


480.0 % 
34.8 




72.0 


■ \ 

1 
1 




080?> Fire Hazard Inspections 1 1 

* 

HEALTH CARE 


#5 


5.7 

• 


48.6 


38.9 


3.9 




H 




1001, Coasunlty Health Centers 




24.0 

-V 


•210.0 


' 168.0 


16.8 


25".2 


V 1 
/ 1 




1004. Preventive Health Screening Services » Follow-Up 
and Referrals * % 


11 - 


18.0 


135.0 


J08.0 


5.4 


21.6 


» , I 

^ • J 


A 


HOUSING 

1 * * * 
< 1101. Housing Rehabilitation (Extensive) 


j n " 


7$. 4 


1900.0 


^50; 0 


760.0 


^o!o 






\ 1102* Housing Rehabilitation (Moderate) 

1 


#1 


22; 9 


570.0 


285.6 


228.0 > 


57.0 


* 1 




[ 1103. Housing Rehabilitation (Minor Hose Repair) • 


#1 




190.0 


' 95,0 


76.0 ! . 


19.0 






* 

1104, Security CuarjJt/Patrols fpr Public Housing Projects 




6;8 


57.1 . 


49,.6 


5,0 - 


2.5 






1108, Housing Inspections 


#1 


3.0 




23.6 


U3 


3.5 




i 


151 . ..' 


• * 


" -T ' 


\ 

.# 

I 






* i 

* * 


»l 


ERJC 


* 


> 








52, 


* 1 



f 
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' / 






• 










. ** Cost 


(lilllORt) 




Project^ 
Husdber 




Method 

Of - 


Nu caber of Jobs 
(thousands) — 


* --^Total ^ 


~ JJape- - 


Materials 


Adslnls- 
tration — - 


Prolectf^be scrip tloh ° * 


Estimation 












1109. 




11 


2J0* 




15.6 


*I.O 


1.6 S 


11U. 


Housing Abandonment Surveys 


15 


1.3 


12*1 


9.3 


1.4 

i 


1.4 




1 nr»*t f?nirPO » VPHT ^UPPflRTED All If tllrtGS AND f . 










* 






PUBLIC tiORKS ' — 




t 


< 








torn 


-Park, County Fark, c££. * 


. #1 


' 7.1 


28. 0 


TV. y 


175.4 


13.7 


* 1202 « 


Police Scat Ion t* * 


#1 


'4.2* ' 
»» 


163*7 > 


53.1 


102.6c 


8.0 




Fire and /or Rescue Station (s) 


#1 


5.2 


208.4 

«* 


67.7 


130.5 


10.2 


1 in/. 
JLZ04. 


Jail* Prison* Detention Jacility 


#1 . 


9.7 


36D.4 


123.5 


2.4 - 


•18.5 * 


1205% 


Municipal Office Building, Town Hall, Courthouse 


11 


41.8 


1639.6 


532.3 * 


1035.9' - 


79.8 


1206* 


nospital. Clinic, Nursing tan. Health Cente|£ 


- ** 

'11 


12.6 


601.9 , * 


160.5 


4173.0 


* 24.1' 


1207. 


Arena', Stodiuw, 'Bleachers, Pavilion 




- 3.1 - 


... 146.9 


,*39.2*- . 


4018.0 




! 1208. 


Auditorium, Theater v - 


fi- 


* 30 


155.8 


41.5 

« 


109,1 


6.2 


j 1209/ 


Cynaatfiua, Suiwming Pool, Recreational Building 


ll 

< 


17.4 


833.1 


2*2.2 


577.6 


33.1 


J 1210. 


Couwinity Center, Social Service Center \, 


4i 


11.3, 


541.0 


144*3 


375.1 


21.6 


i 

1211. 


* * 
School, 4 Learning or Training Facility - 


ii 


81.6 . - - 


3901.9 


^1040.5 , 


> 2705.0 - 


^156.4 


1212^ 


Library 


i_ 


6.0 

\ 


286.1 


76.3 


. 208.7 



to 



X53 



* « 



154 
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Cost 


(ail lions) 




Project ^ 

.*.!>♦ V/ , " - 
tfuaber *] Project Description 


Method 

: - of 


Number of Jobs 
(thousands) 


Total 


Usfte _ 


Materials 


Adminis- 
tration 


Estimation 












"* '/ * 
,*„ Urk^ Museua, Cultural Center, Science Center 


11 


2.9 


138.2 


JO. 0 




5.5 


r ' 

Air, Water, Rail Terainai Buildings 


11 


2.5 ' 


-121.3 


JZ. J 




A.9 . 


i215^Carage^Parkin8 Structure * — 


#1 _ 


6.8 


326. A 


0. / 


226.3 


13.1 


1216. Factor^, C^oery, Processing Plant 


Mm 
11 


■ ft 


17.0 


A. 5 


11.8 


.7 


1217. Shell |ndM«rial Building, Warehouse, Market 


11 


L 1 


196.5 


52. A 


136.2 


7.9 * 


1218. Por^ Facility, Harbor -Dcyelopoont 

1219. Electric Pover Plant, CeneSrntlng Facility 

I- ' .V 

1220. Dwelling Units, Houses, Apartments 


11 


5.7 

• 


188.0 


72.6 


♦ 79.1 


36.3 


11 


.8 , 


59.0 i - 




A2.2 


6.3 


11 


2*7 

* 


117. A 


34.2 


78.1 


5.1 


1222. iJaaa, Levees, Dikes* Flood Control Structures 


11 


.7, 


71.9' ' 


26.0 


3A.3 


11.6 


104. Water System (Lines, Plus Well, Reservoir, etc.) 






llft.2 


298* V 4 


>76.0 


AA.8 


1225. Hater Source Development (Reservoir, Well, etc.) 


11 


3.3 ; 




39.7 


103.2 


6.0 


1226"^ Water Treatment Facility (Potable) 


mi 


5.9 


VSIR7 


71.7 


186.3^ 


* 10.7. 


1227. Sewer Lines, Mains, Trunks s ' 


#i 


12.2 


/5l35.8 


1A0.6 


37AU 


21.1 


,1228^ Sewer System (Lines Plus Outfall, Pusping* etc) 


ii 


24. 9 , / 


, 1136.8 


/ 303.1 


829.2- 




1229. Sewage Treatment Plant, Wastewater Treatment Plant 


#i 


12.6 


573. A 


,152^9 


397.6 


22.9 





15j 



) 



v. 



.. 156 
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C a a-t* 


C a 1 1 1 1 


o n * y 




Project 
Number - 




♦ Method 
of 


tftnber of Jobs 
(thousands) 


Total 


tfaw ' 


Materials 


^ Adsinis- 
* tration 


Prolect" Description 


Estimation 






i 










r~ 










1230, 


Street, Road* Highway (Kay Include Sidewalk) 


#1 


31.3 — —~ 




389t5 


*1304,9 


58.4 


1231. 


"Sidewalks* Curbs* Cutters 


11 m 


3.1 


171.3 


1ft. 1 


127*5 


5.7 » 


1232. 


Combines Water/Sewage and Street/Road and Sidewalk 


91 






♦104.1 


313*5 


15.6 


1233* 


> 

Parking Lots , 


11 


.5 ~ 


28.4 


6/4 


„ 21.1 


* A 


1234. 


Multiple Uttlity-type Project 


#1 


21,9 


661.2, 


290.0 


321.9 


49.3 


e 1235. 


Architectural Barrier Resoval in Public Libraries 


13 


12,7 


« 2ol.0~ 


* 130.5 


116.9 


13.6 


1236. 


r ' 

Architectural Barrier Removal in Other Public 
lion-educational Buildings 


13 


25.4 
? 


522.0 


261.0 


234.9 


26.1 


1237. 


Architectural Barrier Removal in Educational 


13 


10,4 




107.5 


96.8 


10.7 


Facilities t r 5 




* 










1238; 


Ramping of Street Curbing in Commercial and High 


h 




206.4^ 


123.8 


70.2 -\ 


TV A 

* 


1- . 


Density neighborhoods 














! 1239. 


#> - . » 

Ramping of Street Curbing on Grounds of , 






24.3 


14.5 


•8.3 


4.5 


\ 


Educational Facilities 
i 


s 

1 


> 
t 

t 








» 



157 



! 153 



{ 



APPENDIX Hft 
Table 2B. 1 

^ JOB CREATIOit POTEIIIIAL AND ASSOCIATED COSTS 



Cost ( Jt i 1 1 1 o n 3 ) 



Project 
I.D. 

Hu»ber 



Project Description 



PARKS AND RECREATIOH 

1404* Park Maintenance, Park and Water Recreation 
Supervisors and Aides 

1406* Reforestation of Parks and Vtaodlands and Other 
Hatlonal Forest Service Programs 

PRIVATE (FOR TROFIT) SECTOR ORIENTED ACTIVITIES 

1504* Job Search Project 

SOCIAL SERVICES FOR ClttLDREH AMD YOUTH 

1601. BigBrothers/Big Sisters of America 

1603. Boy's/Cirl f s Associations and Drop In Centers 

1604* Day Care Services (Expansion of Existing Services) 

I- 1605* Day Care Services (Hew Services) 

1606*- Adoption Agencies, Foster Care Activities, Child 
Welfare Agencies t 

> ' SOCIAt SERVICES FOR THE EI.DERIY AND HEOTAIXY OR 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

1701. .Senior Citizen Coitsaunlty Centers 



Hethod 
of 

Estimation 



> 



IS 
II 

15 

#4 
14 
fl 
#1 
#4 

15 



Nuaber of Jobs 
(thousands) 



Total 



7.3 
40*0 

6 8 

1.5 
13,2 
34.5 
105,0 
13.0 

6,9 



55.9 
338.0' e 

72.1 
14.5 . 

157:9 

286.3 
822.8 
107.3 * 



^9.3 * 




Wage 



48.6 
260*0 

53,4 

13.2 
12'. 4 

226. r 

715.5 
93.0 

47.4 



Materials 



2.4 



52.0 



8.0 



* 24.3 
24.7 
35.8 
.3 



4.7 



Adminis- 
tration 



4.9 
26.0 

10.7 

1.3 
12.2 
34.9 
71.5 
14.0 

7.2 



-153 



i.60 



>'. 



APPENDIX IIB , 
Table 2B.i 

JOB CREATION POTENTIAL AND ASSOCIATED COSTS 





Cost 


(mill! 


0 n s ) 




Project 




Method 

-of 


Number of Jobs 
(thousands) 


Total 


Wa R e 


Materials 


Adcslnis- 
'tration 


Number 


Project Description 














1704. 


* 

Hoaemaker and Long Term Personal Care Services 9 
Escort and Transportation Services 




138.2 v 


71207.1 


862.2 


86.2 


258*7 


1 mo. 


Sheltered Workshops and Vocational Rehabilitation 
Facilities 


n 


30.1 


^ 416.2 


258.9 - 


85.0 


" 72.3 


mi. 


Counter-Loneliness (Phone-Pal) Programs^ 














1721, 


1 Goodwill Industries of 1 Aaerlca, Inc. 


91 


2.5 


23.2 


18.6 


. 1.5 


3.1 


1722* 


Heals on Wheels Programs 


#1 


99.0 


1260.2 


612.0 


556.2 


91.8 


• 


SOCIAL SERVICES - GENERAL 














1801* 


Neighborhood Cosaunlty Centers 


#5 


11.0 


99.8 


79.8 


8.0 


12.0 


1 

f 1802* 


Crisis Intervention - Hot Line Phone Services 

* 


- 15 




65.5 


48.5 




' 7.3 


" 1807, 

i 


Ceneral Outreach Activities Informing Residents ■ 
of Available Resources 

4 


to 

* 




52.7- 


41.3 

* 


2.0 


8. 4 



161 



Project 
I.T>. 
Number 



Project Description: 



APPENDIX I IB 
Table 2B.2 

HUHBEH OF JOBS fiY PROJECT, AND SKILL LEVEL 



0109* 
0ll4.- 

0201, 

^ 0206. 
0209^ 

0210* 

i 

0212. 
0217. 
0221. 

-0222* 
02£3. 



Mjm DEVELOPMENT 

Citizen Participation for HUD - Block Grant^frogram, 
> n 70}P Planning Grants * » * t 

a u * 

Community Clean-Up , Beautification, Litter Removal 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 



Profes- 
sional. 



1,214 



probation and Parole Activities and Youth Offender 
Counseling V_ * 



Clerical and 1 Support Staff for State and Local Courts 

♦ »„ 

Recreation Progress in Correctional Facilities 

* > 

Library an? Education Programs in Correctional 
Facilities^ - . § ' 

Health Services in Correctional Facilities 

9 ' ■ 

Public Defender Offices and Legal Aid Societies 

' ' " » \. ' * 

Police and Sheriff Departments - Primary and 

Support Staff 

Custodial Staff Supporter Correctional Facilities 
Property Identification Program 



6,525a 



' 4,000 ifi 



'640 
1,000 

v 32CM 

1,300 
67,1200 



5" 

Managers 



Sales 
Workers 




l v 600 



16,800 

1,043 
345 



Clerical 



9,4*5 

2,400 

t 

320 

J 320 
700 
67v200 

3,440 
345 



Ctef^s- 

\person 



2,§35 



2 



Opera- 
tives 



5,670 



16,800 
"0 



2,659 



Laborers 



48,195 



Service 
-porkcrf 



2,570 



2,560 
1,280 

2,560 



942 



APPEHDIX IIB 
table 2B.2 . y 
NUMBER OF JOBS BY PROJECT AMD SKIUrtB 



Project 

Number Project Description 



9 0224. Crime Prevention Education Programs 
^ 0226. Juvetiile Correction Facilities y 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES m - 

«. 

0300. Comunity Theatres, Dance Groups, Choirs, Museums 
•and Neighborhood Arts Councils 

EDUCATION I 

■ ■ i i — m . * " „ 

0401. Early Detection of Reading and Learning Disabilities 
in Elementary Schools ' ^ , 

— eHaoroo^aod-Twchet-Aldca — — — . 



- 0403*- Work-Study Programs i pi Public Schools. 
* 

0404. Vocational Education in Public Schools 



0406. School Libraries 
0409. Adult Education — 



I 



0410* Bilingual Education 
1 . + 

0413. Maintenance, Repair an^ Rehabilitation of Public 
Schools * • 



^rcfes- 
aionsl 



1,158 
1,380 



10,228 
3,600 

2i f iii 

24,217 
T2,000 
5,923 



Sales 
Managers [Worker a 



230 



Clerical 



2,316 
1,564 



5,539 



1,800 



24,217 



'Crafts- 
peraon 



20,000 



6,440* 



Opera- 
tives 



8,150 



Laborers, 



2,826 



30,000 



25', 760 



237,872 
' 600 



8,000 



32,200 



-S 



' APPEHDIX I IB 
Table 2B.2 

1PJHBER OF JOBS BY, PROJECT A2ID SKILL LEVEL' 





Pro j set 

no. 

lluaber 




Profes- 




Sales 




Crafts- 


Opera- 


r 


Service 




Project Description 


sional' 


Hans iters 


Workers 


Clerical 


person 


tives 


Laborers, 


Workers 




0414.* 


School Security Guards* and nail Monitors 








_' 


72,115 • 




: 


9,3^| 




0418* 


Truancy Follov-Up and Child Counseling.* 


103,459 




V 


10,232 






— 






, 0419.- 


After School- Tutoring Programs 


* 






"* * I 




_ _ _ 




■50,^94 




0421. 


, * 

• Incrca^etJ^y^trof Teachers to Achieve Better 


363,500 






* 


♦ 












. Tjacher-Sto4eijtTta<lo * _ 




V 






- 




• 




* * 


-' 

0423. 


Htfucational Opportunities tor tx-unenaers i 


• 2,005 




_ t> 

% * 


J— - 


— - 


- — 
V 


— - 


- — 




0426. 


! Special Education Programs for the Handicapped 


1 £.f\ AAA 
















0427. 


Jlursery Schboi and Kindergarten 


13,000 










> 










ENERGY CONSERVATION 




1 
















0501. 


^Hooe Related Construction Activities 






« * 

* • 




7*,000 




'21,000 




" f ; 


\ 0504. 


Studies of Energy,- tiast* in Public Buildings 








4,5^ 












J. 

} 0505. 


"i - 

Outreach Counseling on Energy Conservation 


530 






£,060 








3,707 




i 


ENVXROWffiHrAL PROGRAMS 

Labor Intensive Recycling Systces 


* 










• 








j # ' 0601. 


3.750^ 


< 2,500 




1,250 




2,500 


15*,000 




tr 


* 


»• 










315 • 


' 1,575 


4,411 






9609. 


Hosqulto Control ^ 




















%, 










* * 






















'V 









H 
to 
vO 



4 V 



3* 



167 



IBS' 



o 
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APPENDIX IIB 

•Table 2B.2^ 
HUHBER OF JOBS BY PROJECT AND SKILL LEVEL 





Number Project Description 


Prof cs** 
sional 


Hanapera 


Sales 
Workers 


* Clerical 


Cr at ts~ 
person 


* Opera- 
tlves 


Laborers 


Service 
Workers 




- 0610. Rodent Control 


* 






250 




1,000 


' 1,500 


nsoo 




* 0613, Hazardous Materials Surveys* 




• 500 




250 








3,750 


• 


0615* Anitfal Control (Stray Dog Pick-Up) 

0617* Monitor Air Quality 

* * * * 
0619* Monitor Water Quality, Discharge of^ Effluents 


~J 


1*600 





— 


368 
*> 


1,479* 


5,527 

* 


. 30,400 


ft 

* 


0620. Survey Water Supplies 




W200 












22,800 


* 


1 0625* Soil Conservation Practices* % * 


• 








200 , 




i,ood 






0626. Site Preparation and Seeding of Eroding Roadsides 












* 


15,000 






0627*, Stream Channel Clearance * . - 














1,000 




1 


£ftb. ^.Floot* Control Structure Maintenance- 
,0629i^ Timber Stand Improvements* on Public Land 




- — 






1,000 




1,500 
10;000 






• 0630. Timber Stand Iaprove Bents- on Privately Owned 
f (Hon-corporately Held) Land 


\ 








3,000 




'30,000 ' 




r 

f 


* * 6631. Citizen Participation 7 Process in Environmental 
] Programs 

0632. Inventory, Recordkeeping of Solid teste Open . * 
Dumping Areas ' •» 


±_ 


4^ 


1,800 






» 







o 



/ * 




"170 



2/"" ' 

{ ; 

• , tpTEHVUi lib 

Table 2B.2 * * 1 



KUHBER 0? JOBS BY PROJECT AND SKILL LEVEL 
Project * * v i , 



Huaber 


Project Description 


Profes- 
sional 


Managers 


Sales 
Workers 


Clerical 


Crafts* 
person 


- Opera- 
tives 


laborers 


Service 
Workers 


0701 ' 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

ifl/ lie r s nunc AOwnniofc iacioo 

I f> 


414 






" 1,211 




* 




a 78 


0702« 


Bureau of Immigration end naturalization 








1,200 


— ' . 


r 






0704, 


Cooperative Extension Service 

HKt rKUILOllUN AnD rRbVLlfiiUn 

N 










7 500 




• 


60.000 

Uv| WW W 






* 








i 






0801* 


Fire Prevention Programs 


512 


514 


z 


512 






~ t 


3,586 


# 

' 0802. 


Fire Hazard Inspections , 
HEALTH CARE . 


571 


571 




571 




— 




3,999 


1001. 


♦ 1 
CosoBunity Health Cent era - — 
















24,000 


1004. 


Preventive Health Screening Services, Follow-Up * »' c 
and Referrals * %9 * • 

H00SING K 






1 










18,000 


) 1101. 

f 


Housing Rehabilitation (Extensive) * 


760 


• 




310 


49.640 


460 ' 


1 25,210 




, 1102. 


Hp using Rehabilitation (Moderate) 


229 - 








14,894 


137 


7,562 






Housing Rehabilitation ftfitvox lloae Repair) 


76 






31 


4,964 


; 46 - 


2,521 




1104, 


Security Guards/Patrols for Public Housing Projects 


680 




- ^ 






* """"" 


r 


• 6,120 


' 1108. 


Housing Inspections • • . . . 
- fc 


- 591 


« 




591 

/— 








1,771 



APPENDIX IIB 
, , Tabic 2B.2 
NUMBER OF JOBS BY PROJECT AND SKILL LEVEL ' 



Project 

UK 

•Huiber Project Description 



1109* Lead Based Paint Reaoval 

1111. Housing Abandonaent ^Surveys 

LOCAL COVERNMENT SUPPORTED BUILPIKCS Aim 
PUBLIC WORKS" > 

1201* .Park, County Park, etc. 

1202. Police Station 

1203. Fire and/or Rescue Station(s) 

1204. ^ail, Prison, detention Facility 

'.,1205, Municipal Office Building, Town Hall, Courthouse 
1206. Hospital, Clinic, Hursing Hoae, Health Center 



1207. Arena, Stadium, Bleachers, Pavilion 

1208. Auditoriun, Theater N 

1209. Gymnasium, Swiobing Pool, Recreatic^inl Building 

1210. Community Center, Social Service Center 

1211. School, Learning or Training Facility 

1212. Library 



Profes- 
sional 



126 ■ 

34B 

201 

2S6 

467 
2*013 

607 
~ 1A0 

157 

80A x 

5A6 

3,935 
, 289 



Managers 



Sales 
Workers 



Clerical 



200 
252 



Crafts- 
person 



3.9B1 

2,323"; 

2*964 

S,A09 

23,314 
7,030 
1,715 
1,819 
9,730 
6,319 

45,569 
3,3A2 



Opera- 
tives 



643 
376 
479 
874 
3,767 
1,136 
277 
^294 
1,572 
1,021 

7,362 
540 



Laborers 



1,200 



2,097 
1,226 
. 1,562 
^2.B50 
h.284 
3,704 
900 
958 
5,126 
3,329 

24,009 
l,76i 



Service 
Workers 



600 
883 

64 

* 37 
47 
87 

♦ 374 
. 113 

"•—27" 
29 
156 
,101 
730 
54 



173 ' 



174. 



APPENDIX 1IB 
Table 2B.2 

NUMBER OF JOBS BY PROJECT AND SKILL LEVEL 



I.D. 
Huaber 


Project Description a 


Profes- 
sional 


"Managers 


Sales * 
Workers 


Clerical 


Crafts- 
person 


Opera- r 
tives 


Laborers 


Service 
Workers 


* 

1213. 


« 

Museum, Cultural Center, Science Center 


139 








1,614 


261 - 


850 


26 


v 1214* 


Air, Water, Rail Teroinal Buildings 


122 








1,417 


229 


746 


23 


1215. * 


Garage* Parking Structure <; 


329 








3,812. 


* 616 


2,008 . 


61. 


1216. 


Factory, Cannery, Processing Plant 


17 








198 


32 


' 104" 


* # 3 


1217. 


Shell Industrial Building, Warehouse, Market 


198 


• 






2,295 


371 


1,209 


37 


1218. 

i 


Port Facility, Harbor Development ' 










3 ,180 


514 


1,675 


51 


j 1219. 


Electric Power Plant, Generating Facility 


93 








467 


154 

* 


94 




f * 

J . 1220. 


Duelling Units, Houses, Apartments 


97 , 








1,607 


19 


^935 


24 


1222/ 


Dans, LeVces, Dikes, Flood Control Structures 


69 








316 


186 


. 112 




1224.V 


Wntej^yet\o (Lines Plus Well, Reservoir, etc.) 


1,900 








6,579 


5,068 


11,003 


* 


122S. 


Water Source Development (Reservoir, Well, etc.) 


253 








876 


674 


1,464 




1226. - 

* 

1227. 

s 


Water Treatment Facility (Potable) m 
Sever Lines, Mains, Trunks 


456 
895 








1^79 
595 


1,217 
3,144 


2,642 
7,460 * 


99 


, 1228. 


m * 

Sewer System (Lines Plus Outfall, Pumping, etc.) — - 


1,930 


* 


i 




6,682 ■ 


5,148 


11,115 




1229. 


Sewage Treatment Plant , Wastewater Treatment 'Plant 


973* 






* 


* 3,371 ' 


2>597~ f 


5,637 

> 





175 ' * 

; 176 



IfB [ 



APPENDIX 
Table 28*2* 

NUMBER OF JtM^J^ROJECT AND SKILL LEVEL * 



V 



Number Project Description * 


'Prof es- ■' 
atonal 


Ma natters 


Sales 
Workers 


Clerical 


Crafts-, 
•person 


tlves 


Laborers 


Service 
. Workers 


; s ' 

1230* StJreet, Road, Highway (May Include Sidewalk) 


2,381 . 








12,510 


7,533. 


8,885' 




■ * * • 

1231. Sidewalks* Curbs, Gutters 


'233 









1,22£ 


736' 


♦ 868 
* - 




1232* Combines Water /Sewage and Street /Road and Sidewalk 


0«>U 








I fl93 




3 9S0 


37 

1 


p 1233. Parking Lots „ 


39 


• ■* 







203 


122 


144 


« 1 


123^» Multiple Utility-type Project 


2,76&^ 


' 

f 






12,87.4 


1,842 


£.438 * 

* - / 
5, 0*2 • 




1235. > Architectural Barrier Removal in Public Liberies 


■ 635* 










635 




1236* Architectural Barrrief .Rpraoyal in Other Public 

Non-educational Buildings v ' * ' 


1,270 . 








12,7*06 




10,164 ' 




1237. , Architectural Barrier Removal in Educational 
t ' • facilities * - % . , * 


519 


* 






5,193 


51* 


4,156 


1238. Ramping of Street Curbing in Commercial and High * 
Density Neighborhoods, * , . 










3,439 


688 


' 9,630 

* 




1239. Stamping of Street* Curbing on Crounds of 

s -Educational Facilities •> 










405 


81 * 
• 






S " i • ^ ? > 
• • ** . * » • ' ' , -o ■ 






\ 

/ 




1 


< 


♦ 

j, J 

' < 'J — 


4 



17 



f 



. 178 ? 



o . ' 



FRir 



• - 



Project 

Higher Project Description 



* APPENDIX, I IB 

* Table 2B.21 . 

NUMBER OP JOBS BY PROJECT AND, SKILL LEVEL 



PARKS AIID RECREATION . 

* ~~ 

1404. Park tointennpee, Park and Water Recreation r* 

Supervisors and Aides , 

• « « r „ 

v 

1406. Reforestation of Pqrks and Woodlands a*nd Other 2,000 
r « National Forest. Service Prbgraas ' 

PRIVATE {FOR PROFIT) SECTOR ORIENTED ACTIVITIES ■ 

1,504. Job Searc^ Project . * • 1 685 

SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

1601. BigBrothers/Big Sisters of America ^ ' * .3*4 

1603. Boy's/Girl Vs Associations and Drop In Centers 2,640 

1604. Day Car.e Services ^.Expansion of Existing Services) * 

1605. Day Care. Services (Hew Services? ' » 10,500 0, 

1606. Adoption Agencies, Foster Care Activities! Child 1,860 
Welfare Agencies * . r„ 

SOCIAL SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY Aim MENTALLY OR 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED . % 

* 1701. * Senior £iti*en Community Centers "* 



Profes- 
sional^ 



Hatiagers 



4,000, 



100 
2,640 



Sales 
Workers 



Clerical 



2^39 



1,400 
2,640 



2,749 



Crafts- 

person 



732 



V 



Opera- * 
tlves 



3,425 



Laborers 



Service 
Workers 



o»600 i 



f > 
34,000 



2,640 
19,665 

53,550, 



2,640 
14 | 835 

40,950 
*9,S0O 



4,123 



V 



> 



/APPENDIX in , 

Table 2B.2 ' 
NUMBER OP JOBS BY PROJECT AKD SKILL LEV£L f 





1.0. 

Huaber 


Project Description 


Profes- 
'sional 


Manjrftera 


Sa^es- 
Workers 


Clerical 


Craft«7 
person 


Opera- 
tives 


Laborers 


Service. 
Workers 




1704* r 


7 t * 

lloacoaker and Long Tens Personal Care Services, 
Escort and Transportation Services J 


10,417 ' 


\ 


* 


* * 


> 




, * « 


*: 

127,771 

* • 




> 1710, 


, Sheltered Workshops end Vocational Rehabilitation 
Facilities 1 


11,139 






4,516 


8;430 






6,021 


i 


1711, 
*. * 1718. 


Counter-Loneliness (Phone-Pa l)t Programs y 

\ V 
Goodwill Industries of Aaerida^ 


248 


'496 


. 248 
• 


248 


496 


i 

, 248 




. 496 




1722. 

> 


Heals on Wheels Progress \ 


, 9,00Q 








72,000 




0 

-f, 


i o ruin 
18,000 






* 

SOCIAL SERVICES - CEWERAL . * 










V 


1 






■ '1801*. 


Neighborhood Coaaunity Centers 


Q 






1 4,392 


* 






6; 58* 


• 


1807.' 

1 


Crisis Intervention - Hot Line Phone Services 

* » 

General Outreach Activities Informing Residents 
of Available Resources • ' 


612 


_3 




6,065 
* 612 

i' ' 




/ 

i 


V 


4;898 * 



- V 



4> 
ON 



18. 



V 



182 



ERIC 



APPEKDIX 118 *" 
* m • 

% <b ^ TABLE 2B.3 /. 

. fc " " ' . * WAGE RATES BY-PROJECT AI© SKILL LEVEL 
Project . ; ' 



T.D. ■ * * 
Husber Project Description *"* , 


Profet- 

si onal 




Sales 
Workers 




Crafts- 

pci nut" 


Opera- 
tives*^ 


t Abort* r* 


Service 
Workers 


. • COhflUHITY BEVELOPMEKT 








* 

f 

* ) 


* 








0109* Citittn' Participation forUUD- Block Grant ProgjaP, 
»70r*Planning Crantf ^ 


< 

12,000 


V 


1 


7,500 






7,500- . 


6,000 


0114. Co— unity Qlean-Up, Beaut If ication, Litter Removal 










10,000 


8,000 


- - » 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 










S 






V 


£201. Probation and Parole Activities and Youth Offender 

B * Counseling • 
f 


9,500 


• 




7,000 










1 

0206. Clerical and Support Staff for State and Local Courts 

0209, ^Recreation Progress, in Correctional Facilities 

\ * • * * 

GftlOr Library" and Education Programs in Correctional* e 


12,000 \ 
10,000 


9,000 




7,000 




\ 




8,000 


10,000 








_• 








*~ \ Facilities^, - / ~ • 






, v;ooo -r- 








*,odo-^ 


0?12V* Health Services' iij Correctional Facilities 
0217. public Defender Offices and Legal Aid Societies 


lo.croo 






7,000 ' 








7,00p 
* 


10*000, 




* 


7,000 




—"i 


> 




0221. Police and Sheriff Depart ncnt* - Primary and 

Support Staff } " ~~ 

* » # 


10_J)00 


9,000 




7,000 






8 f 000 




0222. Custodia^ Staff Support for Correctional Faculties 




9,500 • 




s^8,000 * 




♦ 




' a, 000 


0223. Property Identif icatiorf Prqgraa * 


4 

& 


9.$ 




y,ooo 




8,000 




1 ~ 



i. 



TABLE 2B.3 
(continued) 



Project 



^AGE^ RATES BY PROJECT A!© SKILL LEVEL 



Hoaxer Project Description * * 


Prof es-- ] 
sional 


Managers 


Sales ' 
Workers 


" Clerical 


Crafts- 
person 


Opera- 
tives 


Laborers 


Service 
Jtforkers 


, 4$24« CrioMt, Prevention Education Prograas 


' 1 A 
10,000 






^ 7,0Q0 ~ 




8,000 




* 


' * / 
022$. Juvenile Correction Facilities J 


10,000 


9,000 




7,000 








J.pOO 


< 7 . - *" 5 — 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 










# 








0300. Cogsaunlty Theatres, Dance Croups* Choirs, Museums 
and KeigKborhood Arts Councils > , * 








* 


t 

7^000 




Or ' 


6*,0P0 


EDUdATIOH • ' • *** ' *3. 


.9,300 
















0401. Early b*>tection A of Reading and Learning Disabilities 

ln'Eicncntary Schools - ^y/ V , 






♦ 7,500 ' 










0402. Classroom and Teacher Aides ' / 








• • 








6,000 , 


G40>^- Uork^Studjr Jfrj>£rA3* laJlutJ icSchflgLL- 


9,3<KT 






* 7,000 






IT" 

' * . * v 


6,000 


v 1 ** s ' 

0404. Vocational Education in Public Schools 

f n * #i 

G406, School Libraries ^ * 

• * * 
- 0409. * Adult Education 


9,300 
• 

9,300 
9,300 


v> 


{ — . ' 


S^J<^00 * 








6,000'J* 


■ 0410, Bilingual Education' ■ 

0413. Maintenance, Repair and <ReUnblllta,t*on o£ Public % 
Schools q 


1 9,300 


* 






0 


12,000 


.8,000 


' 6,000 

i "* 



TABLE 2B.3 
(continued)* 

WAGE RATES BY PROJECT Aim SKILL LEVEL 



Project 
l.D. 

Huqber Project Description 



P414., School Security Guards and Hall Monitors 
0418^ Tr$ncy Follow-Up and Child Counseling ■ 
0419. After School Tutor log* Prograas 

t 

•,042*1. increase Kunber of Teachers to Achieve Better 
.Teacher-Student Ratio 

042£ Educational Opportunitfes for Ex*0ffcnders 

0426. Special Education Prograns for the Handicapped 

0427, Nursery School, and Kindergarten 
ENERGY COH^VATIOH , 

0501'* Home Related Construction Activities* 
OSOtfT* Studies of Energy Waste in Public Buildings 
9505. Outreach Counseling on°Encrgy Conservation 

EKVIR0MIO1TAL PROCRAHS 
0601. Ubor Intensive Recycling Systems ' ^ 
0609. ffosquito Control * , 



Profes- 
sional 


Managers 


Sales 
Workers * 


Clerical 


Crafts- 
person . 


Opera- 
tives 


Laborers 


Service \ 
Workers 







» * 


i 




8,000 







6,000 




10,000 







7,500 ' 








h6,000 




9,300 




* 







, - 


\- . 






9,300 
9,300 


• 


* 














9,300 § 




4 




11,000 




1 

7,000 . 






li.ooia 


1 




8,000 






* 






l2;ooo 






8,000 








7,000 




12,000 


.10,000 
* 




7,000 t 

* ' i 


#" \ 

9J)00 


8,000 
8,000 


6,000 
7,500 







18' 



r 



183 



WAGE RATES BY 



TABLE' 28.3 
(continued) 

PROJECT AH& SKILL LEVEL 



Project 

1,0. 
Huaber 



Project Description 



0610. Rodent Control 

0613. Hazardous Materials Surveys 

0615. Aniosl control (Stray Dog Pick-Up) 

0617* Monitor Air Quality 

0619, Monitor Water Quality, Discharge of Effluents 

0620*, Survey Water- Supplies 

0625. Soil Conservation Practices 

0626* Site Preparation and Seeding of Eroding Rondsides 

0627. Stream Channel Clearance 

.0628. Flood Control Structure Maintenance 

. 0629* Jiober Stand Improvements on Public Land 

0630. TJnber Stand Improvements on Privately Owned 

. (Non-corporately Held) Land * # , 

* _ 

0631. Citizen Participation Process in Environmental 
Programs 

Of>32. Inventory, Record Keeping of Solid Waste Open 
Dumping, Areas 



Profes- 
sional 


Managers 


Sales 
Workers 


Clerical 


Crafts- 
person 


Opera- » 
tlves 


Laborers 


Service 
Workers 








7,500 


-/ 


8,000 


8,000 


7,500 


12,000 


10,000 . 




7,500 








6,000 




9,000 






9,Q00 * 


8,000 


.7,500 


6,000 


*t— 


* 

9,000 




*~ — 


10 9 000 




* 

6,000 
6,000 
1 6,000 


6,000 
i — _ — 


i 


8,000 


/ 


6,000 


10,000 - 
10,000 




6,000 
6,000 

6,000 


* * 


12,000 


10,000 


^ 

* 


;,ooo 








6,000 



183. 



190 



-TABLE 2B.3 
(continued) 



Project 



WAGE RATES BY PROJECT Aim SKILL LEVEL 



l.D. 
- Number 


Project Description 


Profes- 
sional 


Managers 


Sales 
Workers 


Clerical 


Crafts- 
perron 


Opera- 
tives 


Laborers 


Service 
■ Workers 






1 FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 














> 






070i v 


Farmer's Hone Administration 




8,000 


— 


7,500 




4 




6,000 




0702. 


Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization 


t 








7,000 










0704. 


Cooperative Extension Service 


* 


^ 9,000 


— 


7,000 

\ 


— 1 > 








6J000 \ 






FIRE PROTECTION AND PREVENTION ; 






- 




/ 








0801. 


Fire Prevention Programs 


10,000 


9,000 


— 


7,000 


— 




\ 


' 6,000 




0802. 


Fire Hazard Inspections 
HEALTH CARE 


10,000 


9,000 




7,000 






\ 


6,ood 


Ui 


1001. 


Corsaunlty Health Centers { 
















7,000 




1 1004. 


'Preventive Health Screening Services* Follow-Up 
and Referrals ' ' 

HOUSING 
s — ' 














/■ • 


6,000 




1101. 
1102. 


Housing Rehabilitation (Extensive) 
• 

Housing Rehabilitation (Moderate) 


16,00^0 
16,000 




7""~ 


8,000 
8,000 


14,000* 
14,000 


10,000 
10,000 


9,500 . 
9,500 


\ 




1103. 


Housing Rehabilitation (Minor Hone Repair) 
♦ 


16 f 000 






8,000' 


14,000 


10,000 


9,500 






1104. 


Security Guards/Patrols for Public Housing Projects 


10,000 














7,000 


» 


1108. 


* >' 

Housing Inspections " 


11,000 






8,000 




f 




7,000 , 


0 



19: 



192 



■ ^ 



Project 



TABLE 2B,3 » 
(continued) 

WAGE RATES BY PROJECT AND SKILL LEVEL 



I.D. 
Kunber 


* * * 
Project Description 


Profes- 
sional 


Managers 


f Sales 
Workers 


* 

Clerical 


Crafts- 
person 


Opera- 
tives L 


Laborers 


Service 
Workers 


1109. 


Lead Based Paint Renoval 


^ **~ 


\ 
"*"*■■ 




7,500 


— — 


-.- 


8>000 


7,500 


1111. 


Housing Abandonment Surveys 

LO(JaL GOVERNMENT SUPPORTED BUILDIHCS AND 
PUBLIC WORKS 


10,000 






7,5(W 




\ 


- 


7,000* 


1201. 


Park, County Park, etc. 


15,867 





- — 





13,700 


10,600 


11,311 


5,700 


1202. 


Police StatloA 


15,867 





— 




13,700 


10^500 


11,311 


5,700 


1203. 


* * 
Fire and/or Rescue Station (s) 


15,*67 








13,700 


10,600 




5,7t)0 * 


1204. 


Jail, Prison, Detention Facility 


15,867 









13,700 


10,600 


nim 


5,7(Kf 


1205. 


Municipal Office Building* Totfn Hall, Courthouse 


15,867 








13,700 


10,600 


11,311 


5,700 


1206. 


Hospital, Clinic, Nursing Hone* Health Center 


15,867 








13,700 


10,600 




5,700 


1207. 


Arena, Stadium, Bleachers, Pavilion' 


15,867 








13,700 


10,600 




5,700 


1208. 

* 


Auditorium, Theater ' 


15,867 








13,700, 


10,600 




5,700 


1209. 


dynnasium, Swimming Pool ? Recreational Building 


15,867 








13,700 


10,600 ' 




5,700 


. 1210. 


Community Center, Social' Service Center 


15,867 








13,700 


10,600 




5,700 


* 1211. 


School, Learning or Training Facility 


15,867 








13,700 x 


10,600 




5,700 


1*12. 


Library 


15,867- 








13,700 


10,600 * 




5,70jJ 


V 












• 








« 

<* * 


• 


* • 






* 
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TABLE 2B. 3 » 
(continued) 


* 


• 


* 1 




• 


> 






Project 


} • * WAGE RATES BY PROJECT AND SKILL , J-EVEL . 




/" 








/ 


<* 


I.D. 
Kuaber 


* 

Project Description 


Profes- 
slonal " 


Onagers * 


Sales 
Workers 


Clerical 


Crafts- 
' person 


Opera- 
tives* 


Laborers 


Service > 
Workers 




1213. 


■ * ■ ■ - » 

Museum, Cultural Center, Sclerice Center 


15,867 




-— — 




13,700 


10,600 


11 311 


5,700 




t 


1214. 


Air, Water, Rail Terminal Buildings 


15,667 




V 


— 


13,700 


10,600 


lljll 


5,700 






1215. 


Garage, Parking Structure 


15,867^ 


• 




— • .- 


1>,700 


10,600 


11,311 


'5,700 


• 




1216. 


Factory, Cannery, Processing Plant 


15,867 


* * 






13,700 


10,600 


11,311 


5,700 




# 


1217. 


Sliell Industrial Building, Warehouse, Market 


' 15,867 






— 


I3,70d 


10,600 


ll,31l' 


5,700 






- 1218. 


Port Facility, Harbor Development I 


15,867 


— — 






13,700 


10,600 


11,311 


5,700 


H 




121$. 


Electric Power. riant, Generating Facility 


15,867 




— * 


— 


13,700- 


10,600 


11.311 


5,700 






1220. 


Dwelling Units, Houses, Apartments \ 

S 

Dans, Levees, Di\es, Flood Control Structures 


^15,867 


4 




* 


^13,700 


10,600 




5,700 


* 




1222. 


d5,867 








13,700 


10,600 


11,311 


* 5,700 






1224.' 


Water System (Lines -Plus Well, Reservoir, etrf.) 


15,867 . 


* « 


— 




13,700 


10,600 


n.fu 


,5,700 






1225. 


Water Source Development (Reservoir, Well, etc.) 


15,86) 






— 


13,700 


10,600 

r 1 


11.311 


5,?00 






1226. 


Water Treatment Facility (Potable)* V 


^5,867 






« 


13,700 


10,600 




5,700 


* 




1227. 


Sewer Lines, Mains, Trunks 


1 5 ftfi7 
1 J ,oo t 






— 


13,700 


10,600 




5,700 


*- 




1228. 


Sewer System {Lines Plus Outfall, Pumping, etc.) 


15,867 * 






— 


13,700 


10,600 




5,700 




« 


1229. 


Sewage Treatment Plant, Wastewater ^Treatment Plant 
• * 


15/867 






— - 


TT,700 


10,600 




5,700 




* 




* * 








t 


L - 5 1 




r 




♦ 


* » » 
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TABLE 2B.3 

(continued) , 
WAGE RATES BY PROJECT AND SKILL LEVEL 



Project 

Z.D. • * 
Nuaber Project Description 



/ / 



1230; 
1231. 
1232. 
1233. 
1234, 
^235. 
1236. 

1237. 

,1238. 

1239. 



Street, Road, Highway (Hay Include Sidewalk) 
Sidewalks, Curbs, Gutters 

Combines Water /Sewage and Street /Road and Sidewalk 
Parking Lots * , t 

Multiple Otility-type Project 

Architectural Barrier .Removal in Public tlbraries 

Architectural Bailer Removal 'in Other Public 
Hon -educational Buildings 

Architectural Barrier Removal in Educational 
Facilities 

Ramping of Street Curbing in Commercial and High 
Dcnsit^ Neighborhoods * 

Ramping of Street Curbing on Grounds of 
Educational Facilities J — 



X 



Profes- 
sional 



15,867 
15,867 
15,067 
15,867 
ft, 867 
14,000 

IA',000 

4 

14,000 

4^. 



Managers 



Sales 
Workers 



Clerical 



Crafts- 
person 



43,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
13,700 
12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 



Opera-^ 
tlves 



10,600 
40,600 
10,600 
10,^00 
10,600 
9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 



Laborers 



11,311 
11,311 
11,311 
ii.t3H 
11,311 
8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 



Service 
Workers 



5,700 
5,700 
5,700 
5,700 
5,^0 



H 
4> 




197 



1&3 



WAGE RATES BY 



,TABlfc 2B.3 
(continued) 

PROJECT AW) SKILL LEVEL 



Project 
Kuaber 



Project Description 



1404. 



1406. 



PARKS AND RECREATIOH 

Park Haintcnance, Park and Water Recreation^/ 
Supervisors and Aides y 

Reforestation of Parks and Woodlands and Other 
ttational Forest Service Programs ^ 

P RIVATE (FOR PROFIT) SECTOR 0RIEKTED ACTIVITIES 



1504. Job Search Project* 

SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN AMD YOUTH 
1601. BigBrothers/Big Sisters of America 
1603. Boy*s/Cirl*s Associations and Drop Tn Centers 
16M-. Day Care Services (Expansion of Existing Services) 

1605. Day Care Services (New Services) 

1606. Adoption Agencies, Foster Care Activities, Child 
Welfare Agencies ; 

SOCIAL SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY Affl) IOTALLY OR 
P HYSICALLY HAiroiCAPPED 

< 4 « 

1701. Senior Citizen Cocaunity Centers 



193 



Profes- 
sional 



10,000 

10,000 

13,100 
12,000 
7,000 

9,000 
11.000 



Hanagers 



Sales 
Workers 



9,000 



8,500 
10,000 



9,000 



Clerical 



7,000 

8,500 
8,000 
6,000 

6,000 



7,500. 



Crafts** 
person 



10,000 



jOpera- 
tivcs_ 



8,000 



Laborers 



6,000 



8,000 



Service? 
jforkjlrl 



D,0(0 



1 



60 



a 

f 

6lp6o! 



>Job 



\ 




4 I ABLE 2B.3 
(continued) 

WAGE RATES BY PROJECT AlfD SKILL LEVEL 





ProJ ect 
Vtyaocr 


Project. Description 


Profes- - 
slonal 


Managers 


Sales . 
Workers 


ClerlcalA 


Crafts* 
oerspn 


Opera- 
tives 


Laborers 


Service 
Workers 






1704. 


Hoacmaker and Long Tena Personal Care Services, 
escort ana transportation aei»n.«<o 


10,000 














6,000 


✓ 


• 


1710. 


Sheltered Workshops *and Vocational Rehabilitation 
Facilities 


10,000 








6,000 


10,000 


w 


« 


6,000 






1721. 


Goodwill Industries of Anerica, Inc. 


10,000* 


B,000, 


6,000 


7,000 


9,000' 


3,000 




6,000 






1722. 


Meals on Wheels Programs ^ ' 

I . 

SOCIAL SERVICES - CEHERAL 


15,000 


« 


— \ 






5,000 


— 


6,^00 


o% ♦ 




1801. 


C ' 

Neighborhood Cotanunity Centers , 








7,500 » 








6,500 






1802. 


Crisis Intervention - Hot Line Phone Services 




— 




8,000 












* 


1807. 


General Outreach Activities Informing Residents 
of Available Resources 


12,000 






7,500 






./ 


6,000 


* 

» 






* 










• 










% 




r 






* 










» 


• 


• * 




\ 


* 


• 






* 








*' 

4 

0 
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* • 
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